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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Academy, 10} Beacon Street. Wednesday, June 8. 


Hal) of the 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Wednesday, June 8, Institute of Technology, Regular Monthly 
Meeting. May 28, Decoration Day Excursion to Shirley Hill, N. H. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, June 14. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Wednesday, June 15. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Natural 
Building, Boylston Street. 


History 


; BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOcrETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
day, May 24; Papers by Mr. Bates, Mr. Yendell and Mr. Sawyer. 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


6 Mount Vernon Street. 
Open from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. 


Saturday, June 4; Rhododendron Show. 


MASS. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


a ola 
South Meeting-House, Monday, May 30; Annual Meeting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. Copley Square. Exhibition of Ex- 
periments in Restoring the Color of Greek Sculpture. Egypt Ex- 


Pioration Fund Exhibition of Column with Palm-leaf Capital from 
Ahnas-el-Medinet. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


c No. 18 
Somerset Street. Wednesday, June 1. 


NEW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 
of Technology. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
May &. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 
Boylston street. 


SATURDAY, MAY 


TO-DAY. | 


confident of a good crop. 
| 
A week ago, the fund required for the completion of | 


No. 264 | 8904. 


the Grant monument in New York lacked only $75,000. 
It is proposed to gather in this amount before Memorial 
Day, and to that end an appeal is made to the Grand | 
| Army of the Republic throughout the country. It is aj} 
| fitting object for the efforts of this organization of old 
|soldiers. The reproach under which the State of New 
| York has rested has been removed through the exertions 
| of Gen. Horace Porter since he was placed at the head of 
|} the Grant Monument Association; $275,000 has been sub- 
scribed since March 25, and there is no reason why people 
outside of New York should hesitate longer to lend a 
hand. 


' 


An event of unusual interest in the Boston dramatic 
world is to be the farewell testimonial to Miss Annie 
Clarke, to take place at the Boston Museum on the after- 
noon of Thursday next. From near and from far th 
player folk who during her long term of most honorable 
and gracious service have been Miss Clarke’s associates 
will come to proffer service and show their affectionate 
good will; and the programme made up by them isa 
notably brilliant one. The city in which Miss Clark's 
noble dramatic career has been passed will not fail to ex- 
press its appreciation of her lovely, earnest and modest 
work, by seeing to it that all that numbers and enthusi- 
asm can do to swellthe triumph of her jubilee day shall 
be done in prodigal measure. With Miss Clarke there 
passes from the Boston stage not only an thdividual 
epoch; bat—both in the case of player and of epoch—one 
whose value to all thatis noblest and worthiest and 
happiest in dramatic art our city will hardly see again. 


That curious case of Philip Schuyler against the offi- 
cers of the Women’s Memorial Fund Asz7ociation is 
going through the New York courts with the prospect 
of being carried up to the court of last appeal. It arose 
from the attempt of the Association to raise funds for 
placing a statue of the late Mrs. George L. Schuyler on 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, designated as ‘The Typi- 
cal Philanthropist.’ Mrs. Schuyler’s relatives protested 
against this publicity, the Association wenton collecting 
money, and at last resort was had to the law to stop the 
enterprise. An injunction was issued, an appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court, before which the case was 
argued last week, and the prospect, as we have said, is 
that the side which loses will carry it up still higher. 
The peculiar interest of this case is found in the fact 
that it involves the question of the right of thecitizen to 
privacy. This right has been affirmed in the case of 
living persons; it remains to be seen whether the prin- 
ciple holds in case the person is dead and the objection 
comes from his surviving relatives. 











Mr. James R. Osgood, whose death in London is 
annouaced by cable, is a household name in connection 
with American literature. Especially is he identified 
with the publishing business in Boston. Ticknor & 
Fields, Fields, Osgood & Co., and James R. Osgood & Co. 
are firm names pleasantly familiar both to authors and to 
readers. Personally, Mr. Osgood will be warmly remem- 
bered and sincerely mourned by a large circle of friends; 
for he had many sterling attractive qualities. He knew 
not only literature but men. Since Mr. Osgood’s removal 
to London, his hospitality to American authors has made 
his house the headquarters of the guild on its travels. 


Early reports from that part of our country which is 
the granary of the world do not show a bright prospect. 
| The late, cold and wet spring has had a depressing and 
retarding effect. Of the great wheat-growing states, 
| South Dakota is the only one that promises a large crop. 
|The acreage inthat state is forty per cent larger than 

last year, and it is estimated that the yield per acre will 
| be three per cent greater. In Minnesota only one-third 
| of the wheat has been sown, and though the acreage is 
|ten per cent. larger than last year, the weeks of cold rain 
have made the prospects of the harvest far from flatter- 





Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, ‘ing. Similar conditions have prevailed in Wisconsin in 


|a less degree, and the outlook fora large crop is not 
Washington has enjoyed good weather, and 
| though North Dakota has had a wet spring, and has an 


Ohio the reports are not discouraging, 
| stetes have suffered from the spring rains. 
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acreage of twenty-five per cent. less than last year, it is 


From Illinois, Kansas and 
though those 

[tis hardly 
to be expected that the wonderful yield of last year will 
be repeated this year. And, on the other hand, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the disastrous scason in some of 
the European countries will be followed by one of better 
crops. Our surplus has enabled us to supply the lack of 
those on the other side of the world in their time of 
need. In any case, we shall not have to draw upon them 
in return; our own resources are sufficient; bat we may 
have little to spare. 


The Public Garden is a delight and a wonder at this 
season. The succession of early spring flowers has been 
lavish and complete, the masses of color and the beauty 
of the general arrangement making this the show spot of 
the town. And for this the credit is due Mr. William 
Doogue, Superintendent of Pablic Grounds, whose skill 
and taste in horticulture have made possible this 
interesting display. 


The extermination of the gypsy moth seems to be near 
at hance, thanks to the efficient work of the reorganized 
commission; but the tent caterpillar comes into take its 
its place. This insect is no new importation; it is a 
familiar old resident; but it is multiplying and extending 
its ravages this season in a threatening manner. This is 
the caterpillar which spins a white web at the forks of 
branches of trees, preferring the apple and the wild cherry. 
Kach nest shelters 300 to 500 caterpillars, which sally 
out to ravage the foliage during the day and return to 
the nest at nightfall. They are even more destructive 
than the gypsy moth and should be hunted as remorse- 
lessly. In the case of the tent caterpillar, as in that of 
the other pest, the only thoroughly effective means of ex- 
termination is to make him an [shmaclite—to turn every 
man’s hand against him. 





A case of excessive corporal punishment in one of the 
public schools of Malden has brought out a fact which 
will astonish many of those who imagine that our school 
system is yet thoroughly civilized. It appears by the 
statement of the teacher, as reported, that, having 
determined that two of his pupils deserved punishment, 
he armed them with rattans and commanded them to 
beat each other. The boys did not lay on the b ows 
hard enough, and it was in his attemptto show them 
how to thrash each other that he made the mistake of 
striking too severely. It is difficult to imagine how 
such conduct on the part of a teacher in the public 
schools can be tolerated in any New England community, 
The fact of excessive punishment by the teacher him- 
self may be excused as an accident, if it was an accident; 
but the barbarism which sets two school children bela- 
boring each other with rods is utterly inconceivable in 
connection with intelli gent morality. 

2? 


A novel suggestion for the amicable and reasonable 
settlement of the Chinese question is offered by Dr. D. J. 
MacGowan, for many years a missionary in China. This 
is to the effect that a treaty of reciprocity in immigration 
be arranged, specifying the number of Americans who 
shall be admitted to residence in China and the number 


/ of Chinese who shall be admitted to the United States. 


This may seem ridiculous, but it is not impracticable. 
Moreover, no one will deny that the Chinese have their 
uses in this country, or that their presence is at least 
as desirable as that of the lower grade of laborers coming 
from the continent of Europe. 


Mr. Francis Bellamy, in connection with the Youth’s 
Companion, is pushing with his accustomed zeal the 
inatter of the Public Schools celebration of the discov- 
ery of America. The proposition for a demonstration 
by the Free Schools throughout the country on that anni- 
versary, October 12, is received with great favor. The 
celebrtaion is to be held by each school, or group or 
system of schools, in its own locality, ona general plan 
which will constitute it a national demonstration. This 


date—the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery by 
Columbus—is that of the dedication of the World’s Fair 
at Chicago; and the school children are expected to make 








the whole continent respond. 
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May 21. Henry P. Kidder’s advice to an investor: 
‘You will do well to bet on the country.”’ 

May 22. For an attack of ‘The Blues:’ 

“Throw but a stone, the giant dies.” 

May 23. ‘‘Anger is like a false positionina verse. 
It is at least nine faults together.”—Owen Feltham. 

May 24. ‘He that would not 
he that would die when he 
cowards.”—Emperor Julian. 


die when he must, and 
must not, are both alike 


May 25. ‘Fit words are better than fine ones.”— 
Seneca. 

May 26. ‘‘Sixty-five years is the prime of life.”— 
Dr. James Jackson. 

May 27. Paley on minorities: ‘‘The minority in the 


election of an officer who is himself in the minority 
becomes actually the powerful body; so that, in speak- 
ing of minorities, we only mean the minorities of the 
odd removes from the acting body.” 

SIXTY-FOUR THOUSAND HOMES. 

On the ordinary calculations of the size of one family 
in New England, the population of Boston 
roughly stated as belonging to sixty-four 
homes. 

The number is a convenient one, because six hundred 
and forty acres are in a square mile, and even fallible 
memories can be made to reca!l so simple a truth as that 
one hundred square miles, or a district ten miles square, 
is large enough to give to every family in Boston an 
acre of land for their After IL had made a 
speech denouncing tenement-honses at a public meeting 
a few weeks ago, a New York gentleman, who had 
admirable plans for those horrors, said he had sympath- 
ized with Mr. Hale in his desire to send people to the 
prairies, but that they would not go. The only prairies 
to which I had intimated any desire to send them were 
the prairies which may be placed in a square of ten miles 
in each direction, In which the city of Boston is to 
stand. 

It is easy enough to see that, as people live now, the 
people of Roxbury, of Dorchester, of Brighton, and even 
of East Boston, haveon the average more than an acre 
of land fur theirhomes. A square which should make a 
hundred square miles, if drawn so as to inclade the o'd 
peninsula of Bostor on its eastern line, would extent on 
the south so as just to include the village of Neponset, 
if that were atrifle farther west than itis. In fact, the 
village of Neponset is a little to the east of the meridian 
of the eastern end of Long Wharf. The ten-mile square 
would extend west almost as far as Auburndale and the 
old village of Needham. On the north it would include 
Malden, and the square would include Spy Pond, Bel- 
mont, and Waltham. Practically, of course, in any 
large plans for rapid transit and for giving everybody a 
bit of land around his house, the arrangements for the 
workingmen and women of Boston would follow very 
much the better lines of travel, and would not necessarily 
be included in the small square which is thus measured. 
But itis well to recollect how very near to us our work 
ingmen might live and yet have the advantages of 
being every man under his own vine and his own fig-tree. 

All this has been discovered long ago by people in 
what are called comfortable circumstances. People who 
draw their salaries once a month, instead of being paid 
once a week, have found out long since that rents in the 
country, even with car-fare added to them, are less than 
rents in the city, with their car-fares added to them. 
And they found out also that it is easier to acquire a 
title to property in the country than itisin this little 
crowded peninsula which was once the only Boston, 
where the prices of real estate are becoming fabulous. 
For health and education, and for every comfort of the 
people who earn wages and are not paid salaries—if we 
‘may make a convenient arbitrary distinction—it is most 
desirable that the easiest possible transit shall be pro- 
vided, so that workingmen may come in every day, do 
whatever they are expected to doin Boston, and go out 
every night without large sacrifice of money or time. 
The beneficent statute of some years ago, providing 
workingmen’s trains for the morning and the evening, 
did a great dealin this direction. The good sense of the 
managers of the railroads has done more. But the 


may be 


thousand 


home. 


problem of rapid transit is still not wrought out, and | 


whoever studies it should study it with this as bis first 
object—to secure homes for all sorts and conditions of 
men, where children may grow up well and strong, and 
where the inevitable nuisance of the tenement-house 
shall not be possible. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


/? 
| ladies who are really interested in social problems. It 


seems probable that the public attention will soon be di- 
rected to some systematic plans, on a large scale, for 
diminishing the crowds in the heart of the city, and mak- 
ing it almost a matter of course that everybody shall own 
|his own home, as practically men doin Philadelphia and 
|its neighborhood. I have 


|acre, or nearly an acre, in ten miles. In point of fact, 
of course, it is not necessary to aim at this average hold- 
ing. Many a family is happy and comfortable whose 
house and freehold stands on a lot which does not take 
the tenth part of an acre. But, as I have said, the 
tration which I give is a convenient one for laggard 
memories. 

I cannot but hope that the plans which wil be brought 
forward will be such as will, first, enlist the readiness of 


command—Ido not say solicit—the ready and prompt 


trains to the people who live in the newly established 
towns; and so, third, shall show to people of all sorts 
and conditions that there is a scheme in hand large enough 
to meet all the requisitions, not for health simply, nay, 
not for comfort simply, but for entertainment, rest, and, 
ina word, for what Mr. Senator Hoar 


homes. 


calls happy 


EDWARD E. Hae 


A MATTER OF 


MONEY 


The article by Mr. Cowles on the currency question, 
published in this journal a few weeks ago, has inspired 
a subscriber of Tut COMMONWEALTH to write a letter to 
the editors asking some questions and making some sug- 
gestions which deserve a reply in the same good faith 
that he shows. 

‘‘Iron,” this co‘respondent writes, ‘has been success- 
fully used as money. A ‘bean dollar’ wou'd, I suppose, 
buy copies of Tur COMMONWEALTH, provided the dollar 
was a legal tender. Aluminum would make a nice dollar, 
when the weight, etc., is taken into consideration. And 
why should not, say, John Smith, take his silver toa 
United States mint and have it coined in silver dollars? 
In this age of enlightenment no one supposes that John 
Smith is to take, say, one thousand ounces of silver to 
the mint and receive in return one thousand sliver dollars, 
but Is to receive silver dollars in proportion to the mar- 
ket value of the silver, less the cost of manufacture of 
the dollar. 
der, would be accepted as dollars. No dollar has an 
intrinsic value of adollar; and no country can redeem 
its money in gold.” 

The writer of this letter gets very close to the bottom 
question of all the currency discussions in which the 
financiers and legislators of this generation in the United 
States have engaged. This question concerns the essen- 
tial quality of money. On one side it has been held that 
the stamp of the government, saying “This is a dollar,” 
makes the thing a real dollar. Onthe other side, it has 
been demanded that the dollar-stamp of the government 
shali not be placed con anything which is not worth a 
dollar in itself or for which the goverument is not ready 
to pay a dollar's worth of actual value on demand. It 
makes no difference whether the thing which is stamped 
is paper or silver; or, as Mr. Cowles suggested, iron or 
beans; or, as our correspondent suggests, aluminum. 
The principle is the same in all cases, and the rest is a 
matter of convenience. 

There isonly one kind of dollar, hovrever, 
has the intrinsic value of a dollar. This is the dollar of 
gold. And it gets this value because in all the countries 
of the civilized world gold is recognized as the stand- 
ard, the measure of values, to which everything else— 
including currency as well as wheat and hides and 
cotton—is referred. This has come about naturally, and 
we cannot change it, at least inthis age of the world; 
we can only accept the fact and accommodate ourselves 
to it. And the fact is that the gold dollar is the only 
dollar which will always buy four shillings in England, 
or five francs In Frauce, or silver and other commodities 
at the prices current in the markets of the world. 

It is true that we can buy the same amount of these 
things with the paper dollars stamped with the promise 
of the United States that the paper will pe redeemed in 
gold on demand; but this is only because everybody, all 
over the world, believes that the United States is not 
only willing but able to make good its promise to pay a 
gold dollar for every paper dollar which may be presen- 
ted. 
piled up in the United States ‘Treasury to redeem all these 
|paper dollars if they were to be presented all at once. 


which 





| They cannot be dumped in for redemption in that way, 

(and everybody, everywhere, has full confidence that the 
United States will find gold enough to redeem them as 

| fast as they come in. 

| Twenty years ago, the paper dollars bearing the United 

| States stamp would not buy these things in other coun- 


I write all this because I have been glad to know that | tries, and the reason was that the government was not 
this necessity is calling the attention of gentlemen and | able and did not promise to redeem them in gold. They | content with seeing them. 


used the convenient illustra-| 
| tion which shows how readily every man might have an | 


illus- | 


capitalists who are willing to be satisfied with a sure | 
arnual income of four or five per cent.; second, as shall | 


assistance of the railroads in giving fast and comfortable | 


And the aforesaid dollars, being legal ten- | 


Nobody cares whether or not there is enough gold | 
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would not buy sv much here in the United States, for th: 
same reason. It was a period of high prices. Gold was 
‘ata premium.’ Mortgages were made ‘payable in g 
coin or its equivalent,” because no one knew certai: 

' what the value of other kinds of dollars would be in the 
future. The city of Boston maintained its high finan 
standing by making its bonds payable in coin, and 
considerable pecuniary advantage outof this policy, to 
in the :ower rate of interest. 

The silver dollars of to-day hold very much the sam 
relation to the real money of the world that these pap: 
| dollars held in the days when specie payment was susp: 
They are not even promises to pay. They must | 
| accepted by one citizen of the United States in settlement 

of a debt owed him by another; but they cannot buy 

| dollar's worth of things in London, in Paris, in Vienna 
They do not possess the value which the whole civiliz 
world requires that money shall possess. 

It is for this reason that by common consent it is held 
| inadvisable for the United States to take all the silver 
| which John Smith may bring to the miat and return 
him its equivalent in coins which shall pass for dollar 
in this country. Fortunately, there is no longer dange: 
lof the adoption of the policy of free 
| The question has passed out of politics, and it should 
| kept out. It will be settled finally as the people come t 
| understand more clearly the 


ded. 


silver coinage 


relations of currency an‘4 
value. 
Freperick E. GooprRicu. 
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| PEABODY BIRDS IN BOSTON... 

| a 

On the morning of May 2, as I was in Milton, I hear 

| the note of a bird, which at once carried my thoughts 
| to lonely woods and quiet by-ways of the White Moun- 
ltains. Itis familiarly known as the ‘Peabody bird,’ as 
\three nutes are repeated with the accent on the first 
| note, giving a fancied resemblance to word ‘Peabody.’ 

| AsI first heard the rather in the distance, on 
| this morning, I stopped, surprised, thinking I must have 
| been deceived. 


note, 


All my associations with the song were 
of such far away places that I could not at once accept 
}itin such You must know Lam buta 
beginner in the stady of birds, and this explains my sur- 
prise. Any one wise in ornithology would have taken it 
as a matter of course. 

Farther on in my ride, I heard the note again, 
peated close at hand, as I found myself in the midst of 
'a little flock of sparrows in an open space. I stopped 
|sure that my bird must be very near, and cautiously 
| looking, saw a sparrow on the upper rail of a fence half 
concealed In some brush. He turned about and gave m« 
an excellent view. A sparrow, 
chestnut-brown back, but most conspicuous of all, a 
white band passing just over each eye, and a large white 
patch under the chin. I thought, ‘‘Have I not heard of 
a white-throated sparrow? If thereis sucha bird, this 
| must he it; and can it be that this and the Peabody bird 
|are the same? Of course, sinceI am sure of the note 
| and know it is a White Mountain bird, it must be just 
| stopping here as it migrates north.” 

I consulted my books eagerly as soon as I reached my 
home, and found these surmises were all right. ‘The 
white-throated sparrow or Peabody bird is abundant 
during the migratory periods, that is, in Spring, from th: 
20th of April to the 20th of May, and again, in Autumn, 
from the latter part of September to the middle of 
November. Through the summer this sparrow is not 
found here; in winter, occasional stragglers are seen. 
Taoreau, in his Maine Woods, mentions the song of th: 
white-throated sparrow as being the bird-note constact)) 
heard by him upon three excursions into the northern 
part of the state. These excursions were made in sum- 
mer, and the places visited were undoubtedly favorit 
breeding resorts of the bird.” 

How delightful to have learned the story from obser 
vation first, instead of coming upon the printed state- 
| ment, and perhaps reading it with only half my mind or 
thoughts! Two days after, when in Newtonville, | 
heard the same whistling note again. It has a far awa) 
sound, whereas I believe the bird is nearer than he seems 
[ to be. 

On the afternoon of the 5th I went to the Publi 
Garden, not for the display of tulips, but to notice some 
of the tree buds. That took me into’a quieter part of tle 
| Garden, where I met a friend loitering about. I asked 
| if she were botanizing, too. ‘‘No!” she replied, ‘‘I om 
| looking for Peabody birds. My brother said he heard 
| one here this morning.” ‘Peabody birds!” I said, ‘‘I am 

just making their acquaintance this year for the first 
time.” 
So we walked on with a common purpose. We saw 4 
| flock of sparrows feeding on the ground, which I migh! 
have passed, taking them for English sparrows, but s): 
called my attention to the white patches on the hea 
| Yes! truly enough, there were six or eight of them, hop- 
| ping about and feeding in the grass. Other sparrows’ 
| Were in and about with them, but I thought I could see 
| rather more elegance of menner and carriage in these 
| American wood birds than in the foreign city sparrows: 
| Not one of them piped the little song, and we had to % 


surroundings. 


re 


plainly enough, with 
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But I resolved on one more effort for a better acquaint- 
ance with the Peabody bird. On the morning of the 9th 
I was on the Garden at half past six. I was net too hope- 
ful. I could not believe that that note, associated only 
with the White Mountains, would be heard in the heast 
of the city. But just as I entered from Boylston Street 
I beard it, to my joy. Again and again, the little song 
came. On watching farther, I saw the birds on the grass 
feeding as before ; and seating myself in a quiet place, I 
heard their notes between the rumble of teamsand jang- 
ling of electric cars. 

1 can hardly believe now that these birds have been 
so close at hand each spring, and that my ears 
nave been so dull thatI have never heard them before. 
Now, at the request of a friend, I put my story on paper, 
that others may be led, perhaps, to observe more closely 
what is around them, and not think they must necessarily 
+o to far-off places to study nature. If we could but for- 

tthe smoke and dust and noise of the city we might 
‘ teper catch the gentle undertones of nature which 

me to us even here, in the sky, and the trees, and the 


nere 


} 


is. B. 
ART IN WASHINGTUN 
MORE OR LESS—AND OTHER THINGS. 
lhe sale in New York the other day of the Brazilian 


Minister’s collection of paintings was noted by the para- 
Works by the 
same artists, whose paintings have brought and usually 
br thousands of dollars, brought hundreds 
You could say ‘dirt cheap’ or ‘a mere song’ 
yut almost every picture in the collection. Senhor 
Mendonga surely forgot to consult his Book of Stars or 
the auctioneer his record of sales. There are days, and 
you know, in auctioneering as well as in other 
things. A naif Boston auctioneer, who shoald have been 
an Athenian orator in the time of Pericles, once told me 
that the quality and rarity of the goods he sold had noth 

ng at all to do with the success of his sales. 

‘It's all the toss of a penny;” said he, ‘‘whether the 
things go, or not. Some days I can’t keep the people 
down—(with a wink) ard I would, wouldn’t 1?—they 
would bid up an old broomstick or warming pan as though 
t were a Corot. On other days, couldn't get a hundred 

ar bill for the best Rousseau in this country, with the 
It’s beyond me. The fates run days I think.” 


graphers on account of its poor resutts. 


ng here 


instead 


ab 


days, 


frame. 


And yet he didn’t know as much about augurs as a/| 





2 
> 


I 


was 


it it was not of the ill success of the sale of which 
going to speak. Although 
that feature, there was another point to be 
The collection sold came from Washington. 
The owner was a foreigner, accredited to this country 
from a foreign government for only a limited residence, 
and the pictures were nearly all from the ateliers of 
foreign artists, but at the same time the capital city had 
possessed them for awhile. That is a fact worth noting. 


I 


noticed. 


When I thought of writing you of the art there is in| 


Washington, I was tempted to put an interrogation point 
at the end of the headline. It is easier to tell of the lack 
of it than to describe the little one can find here. Art in 
the broad sense of the word, or in any special sense, is as 


yet almost an unknown quantity in the make-up of Wash- | 


ington life. I might better say, it has been; for Wash- 
ington has just begun to take the first steps toward its 
proper position as the capital of this country. 


Ever since the pleasant colonial days of easy refine- | 


ment and simple manners, Washington has been a city of 
pre€minent social charm. 


people of wealth and leisure from all parts of the country. 
It is perhaps the one social community in the United 
States, with no element of trade or politics. 
inland city can boast of more business than Washington, 


‘nd political questions are left within the doors of the 
But with the social, the 


capitol and the departments. 
artistic element has been wofully lacking. 
Thanks to the artistic foresight of Major d’Enfant, 


oupled with the executive energy of Washington, the at- 
present developed ground plan, or what might be termed 
the physical configuration of the capital, is beautiful in 
No other American city can compare with 
It is of itself such a beautiful setting 
for architectural gems that one would expect to find here, 
before all other cities, the best expression of public and 
Far to the contrary, however, the 
public buildings, with but one or two exceptions, are 
their brute bigness alone, while the 


the extreme. 
it in this regard. 
private architecture. 
remarkable for 


graceless small piles of brick. 


be a sad city to look upon. 


\ime before he died, he built four houses in Washington 


which mark the epoch of expression in private house 
building in the city. 


the paragraphers | 


That feature above all others 
jualifies it to-day and attracts to permanent residence | 


Any small 


These four homes, belonging to 


ee ee 


Col. John Hay, Mr. Henry Adams, Gen. Anderson and | are also planning a similar great national Protestant 


Mr. Wardour, quite near to one another just over from | 
the White House, have by their presence effected a lasting 
influence upon the domestic architecture which is shown | 
in all the better class of homes built since then. There | 
is now ground forthe assurance that Washington will 
grow up to the blue china of her streets and avenues. 

In the matter of painting and sculpture, she has the 
Corcoran gallery first of all. Thanks to the munificence 
of that generous citizen, she possesses a collection of 
pictures of which any city might be proud. There are 
enough bad things in it, to be sure, which it 1s to be 
hoped the accumulating number of new acquisitions 
will crowd out in time; but there {s a small collection 


| within the whole, as choice as any other in this country. 


A fine collection of plaster casts adds to the value of the 
gallery. Mr. Corcoran’s gift to the city included not 
only the initial collection, the building and enough money 


|for running expenses, but also a permanent fund, the 


\interest money from which is sufficient to allow the 
| purchase each year of two or three of the best examples 
lof modern art, whether native or foreign. 
| Outside of the Corcoran collection, and excepting the 
|really good lot of memorial statues and monuments which 
| adorn the parks and circles of Washin,ton (from which 
Boston with her Public Garden and Commonwealth Ave- 
| nue effigies cou.d derive a lesson) there is scarcely enough 
lart, pablic or private, to warrant mention. Postmaster 
| General Wanamaker has his fine collection of modern 
French masters here in the gallery of his temporary 
|home; there are occasional pictures here and there in 
the homes of the wealthy residents— here a Rousseau, 
| there a Jacquet, one small Diaz of which I happen to 
| know, ap uncharacteristic Corot, beside some half-dozen 
|Bonnats, Durans and Cabanels— personal portraits— 
| about as much in this capital city as could be found in 
| the private gallery of some merchant prince. Of artists 
{or art life, there is practically nothing. There are one or 
| two solitary studios of known artists, one funded class 
for beginners in connection with the Corcoran Gallery, 
and a year-old students’ league of much the same sort. 





| 
grade to be noticed, and the discussion of things artistic 


has almost no part in the scheme of Washington life. 


The cross-country runs of the hunt club or changes in 


the diplomatic corps have a place far away and above 
|any such unheard-of thing as art, in the majority of the 
The circles are all right enough as far as 
There is not more charming society in the 
United States. But there will be atime when it will be 


social circles. 
| they go. 


broader to meet the scope of the larger city. 
In music, still worse. 


Band at the White House receptions and the waltzes of 
assembly musicians. 
Prof. Sousa for that. 
| prou 
the only representative of music she possesses. 
| 
| 
| social routine to get it. 
functions and concerts rare. 


| Orchestra essayed a concert here a few years ago. 


from any music-famished community. 


music, transplanted. In connection with 
ithe Boston players, several residents began to 
chamber concerts and musicals withthe aid of the ar 
tists and the string quartette from your city. 

This is a good beginning in the right direction. 


| cap 


| es 
| which is an honor to that city. 


of the nation should have its best representation. 


| ferent branches of science and educational work, na 


‘educa.ion for the United States in founding the grea 


| 


‘National University here, which is planned to be one o 


’ 





| 


There are no exhibitions sufficiently above the amateur 


One might follow the whole 
| social routine of Washington during a winter and hear 
never a bit of music beyond the marches cof the Marine 


The Marine Band is good. Thank 
But while the city can well be 
d of it, she cannot be proud in knowing that that is 


It is only within a few years that one could hear any 
good music in Washington, even when going outside the 
; Private musicals were unknown 
The Boston Symphony 
It 
met the enthusiastic support which might be expected 
The following 
year two concerts were given, then three, five, six, until 
now there is an established season of Boston Symphony 
with regular subscribers—a miniature Boston winter of 
these visits of 
give 


But 
where is the National Conservatory of Music, or the 
| National School of Painting, which so great a country 
should possess and which should be established in its 
ital? The high-minded New York woman, Mrs. Jean- 
|nette M. Thurber, who tried to urge the governmeat to 
| the initial step toward a Conservatory of Music and was 
| willing to do half the hard work and furnish some of 
|the money herself, met with opposition and indifference 
at every step, and her patriotic labors came to naught in 
the direction she desired, although they resulted in the 
tablishment of a private conservatory in New York 


Washington is eminently fitted to be the chief seat of 
the arts and sciences of this country, where the culture 
This 
fact is already recognized and the idea is acted upon in 
majority of the private structures are incoherent and | mavy branches other than the fine arts. The most prom- 
Were it not for the |inent national conventions and congresses, in all the uif- 
beautiful trees which line every street and avenue, and : 
the almost numberless green squares and circles which | tional church assemblies, gatherings for economic and 
culminate the vista in every direction, Washington would | philosophic discussion and all sorts of distinctively na- 
\tional assemblages, are annually more and more making 

But the change for the better has begun in this feature | the capital their place of meeting. The Catholic church 
already, thanks to your great artist Richardson. A short | has already made Washington the head centre of church 


\the largest of that faith in the world. The Methodists , 


University. 

These things ars eminently proper and as they should 
be. They promise a future for Washington, and a fitting 
future capital for this country surely beyond the most 
highly colored dreams and hopes of its far-seeiug found- 
ers. Itis hard for us even now to picture its possible 
future, when the best representation of every phase of 
our great national life, political, social, artistic, literary 
and scientific, shall be found here in this beautiful city 
by the the Potomac, a capital beautified not by spoils of 
the enemy or the tributes of conquered slaves, but with 
the mental and physical resources of the country itself. 
But this is only the dream. The beginnings are slow 
and hard to bear. 


M. M. 


OLD CRITICISM. 





AN 


1856. 

The death of Walt Whitman recalls to my mind the 
first review of bim which was published in the North 
American Review. Nobody else will remember, what I 
remember, that I wrote this review myself. I have 
learned since, through friends of Mr. Whitman, that he 
was as much gratified as he was surprised to find his new 
adventure so well spoken of iu the leading critical journal 
of the country, which had, and meant to have, a reputa- 
tion for great dignity and severity. In truth, Dr. A. P. 
Peabody was then editor of the North American Review ; 
he was as young then, almost, as he is now, and had the 
courage of his convictions I forget how I got hold of 
the early copy of ‘Leaves of Grass’ which I dished up. I 
know that Dr. Peabody made not the slightest objection 
to my saying just what I chose about it.. I am disposed 
to think that, if I had the article to write now, I should 
say very much what I said then. I am also afraid that I 
should have forgotten the article, but that it was attacked 
in the severest way in Blackwood, and all of us Ameri- 
cans were, as usual in Blackwood, set down as a pack of 
barbarians because the North American Review could 
print such trash. Seeing that Walt Whitman has at this 
moment a great many more enthusiastic admirers in 
England than he has in America, I think time has brought 
its revenges in that affair; and that, between the verdict 
of posterity and the verdict of Blackwood, the North 
American, as conducted in 1856, when I was one of its 
hack writers, need not be ashamed o? the result: 
“Everything about the external arraugement of this 
little book was odd and out of the way. ‘The author 
printed it himself, and it seems to have been left to the 
winds of heaven to publish it. So it happened that we 
had not discovered it befure our last number, although 
we believe that the sheets had then passed the press. It 
bears no publisher’s name, and if the reader goes to a 
bookstore for it, he may expect to be told at first, as we 
were, that there is no such book, and has not been. 
Nevertheless, there is such a book, and it is well worth 
going twice to the bookstore tobuy it. Walter Whitman, 
an American—one of the roughs —no sentimentalist, no 
stander above men and women, or apart from them, no 
more modest than immodest, has tried to write down 
here, in a sort of prose poetry, a good deal of what he 
has seen, felt, and guessed at in a pilgrimage of some 
thirty-five years. Hehasa horror of conventional lan- 
guage of any kind. His theory of literature is that ‘to 
speak in literature with the perfect rectitude and insouci- 
ance of the movements of animals Is the flawless triumph 
of art.’ Nowa great many men have said this before. 
But generally it is the introduction to something more 
artistic than ever, more conventional and strained. 
Antony began by saying that he was no orator, but none 
the less did an oration follow. In this book, however, 
the prophecy is fairly fulfilled in the accomplishment. 
‘What I experience or portray slfall go from my compo- 
sition without a shred of my composition. You shall 
stand by my side, and look in the mirror with me.’ 

“So truly accomplished is this promise — which 
anywhere else would be a flourish of trumpets — 
that this thin quarto deserves its name. That is to say, 
one reads and enjoys the freshness, simplicity and real- 
ity of what he reads, just as the tired man, lying on the 
hillside in summer, enjoys the leaves of grass around 
him, enjoys the shadow, enjoys the flecks of sunshine— 
not for what they ‘suggest to him,’ but for what they 
are. 


sé 


WALT WHITMAN IN 





The book is divided into a dozen or 
more sections, and in each one of these some thread of 
connection may be traced, now with ease, now with diffi- 
culty, each being a string of verses which claims to be 
written without effort and with entire abandon. So the 
book is a collection of conversations, speculations, memo- 
ries, and prophecies, clad in the simplest, truest, and 
often the most nervous English— in the midst of which 
the reader comes upon something as much out of place 
as a piece of rotten wood would be among the leaves of 
grass in a meadow, if the meadow had no object but to 
furnish a child’s couch. 

i For the purpose of showing that he is 
above every conventionalism, Mr. Whitman puts into the 
book one or two lines which he would not address to a 


t 
f 


. . . 
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woman or toa company of men. There is not anything, 
perhaps, which modern usage would stamp as more 
indelicate than some passages of Homer. There is not a 
a word which is meant to attract readers by its gross- 
ness, as there is in half the literature of the last century 
which holds its place unchallenged on the tables of our 
drawing-rooms. For all that, it is a pity that a book 
where everythi.g else is natural should go out of the 
way to avoid the suspicion of being prudish.” 


Epwarp E. HALgE. 





THE RELATION OF LIFE TO MATTER. 
C. B. FRYF BEFORE THE PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE 
CLASS. 


[he subject that 1 have chosen for my lecture this 
morning is so broad in its general scope that I have been 
somewhat puzzled as to how to get the subject properly 
before you so that I may be able to show the wonderful 
advance that has lately been made in philosophy and 
medicine by Dr. William Thornton, founded upon his 
theory of the three ethers. 

I will try aud givea brief discussion of the various 
theorles that have been held and advocated by the great 
thinkers of every age in reference to the constitution of 
matter; and then to show you, as clearly as I may be 
able, Dr. Thornton's theory in regard to life and 
matter. 

In order to get the subject clearly before our view, it 
will be well to give briefly two important theories that 
have engaged the attention of speculative men since 
the year 510 B. C.; and to show that matter has ever 
been in its last analysis as great a mystery as life itself, 
both as to what it is and from whence it came, unless 
we shall admit a supernatural source. 

The theories held by the ancient philosophers were 
two, and these have continued to form a subject of 
discussion down to the present time. The one was 
founded on the infinite divisibility of matter, and the 
other on the theory that matter was not jufinitely divided. 
According to the first a needle may be divided into two 
parts, and each of the parts in its turn be divided into 
two, and each of the latter again and again into two 
parts, till the parts become so small that it may be im- 
possible to see them with the naked eye; but these parts 
are still capable of further division withont limit or 
stoppage, provided more perfect or delicate means could 
be employed to act upon them. In short, it would be 
claimed that you could not conceive of matter so small 
that it would not be capable of further division, and 
from this it would follow that the substance would be 
exhausted or destroyed by infinite division, and sub- 
stantia become non-substantia, which is impossible. 


In the theory of limits in mathematics we say, for | 


practical purposes, that the limits are equal. Let me 
illustrate: If we take a certain line and imagine a point 
to move half-way across this line, the line will be divided 
into two parts. If then, we move this point half-way 
- across the remaining part, the point will have passed 
over three-fourths of the line. If now we move the 
point half-way across the remaining fourth, it will cover 
one-eighth of the line, and so on, moving the point over 
one-half of the remainder we should come to one-six- 
teenth, one-thirty-second, etc. This distance can be 
reduced by almost infinite division until the two points 
are practically together, yet they will never meet, and 
the dis.ance between them will still be represented by a 
fraction whose numerator is oue, and whose denominator 
is a constantly increasing quantity. After it had passed 
beyond your power to express the difference, there would 
still be a difference that must exist and can never be 
annibilated; or, else, by infinite division, something 
would be made to become nothing. So, in the minute 
division of matter, you come at length to a stop, or there 
is no substantia in nature, and matter could be accounted 
for by geometric points. If this were so then we could 
not believe the report of our consciousness. Although 
we have no direct experimental evidence of the existence 
of a limit to this divisibility of matter, we are war- 
ranted, by the above, in believing that matter is not 
infinitely divisible. A further argument in favor of this 
view being that after physical division has reached the 
limit of its power’with regard to compound substances, 
these may be further divided into dissimilar bodies by 
chemical means, thus giving us the atom as was taught 
by Democritus. The limit of physical sub-division is 
the molecule of the physicist; the smallest quantity of 
matter with which he has to deal; the smallest quantity 
that is capable of free existence. 

The second theory regarding the constitution of mat- 
ter is that in the repeated division and sub-divisions of 
solids, liquids and gases, a point will finally be reached 
where it will no longer be possible, by any conceivable 
means, to break the moleculein two; a molecule being a 
real unity not composed of parts; in other words an 
atom. 

In this latter theory matter would have to be looked 
upon as essentially granular in its nature, or made up of 
discrete aggregates and built up of myriads of atoms 
aggregated together and having contiguity and inter- 
stices. 

Newton, in his law of density, would seem to show 
that matter, in its ultimate analysis, would be found to 
be in all instances of like nature throughout, since its 
weight depends not on the quality of the matter but on 
the quantity of it. This he proved by careful experi- 
ment. 

Again, matter has been defined by recent writers from 
a physical point of view as anything that can affect the 
senses or that can exert or be acted upon by force. The 
existence of matter in the form of substantia has been 
doubted by many philosophers, including some of the 
most learned experimenters. It has been said that as 


wecan know matter only by the force it exerts, it is | 


obvious that the supposition of mere geometric points 
(technically called centres of force) will as satisfacto- 
rily account for all observed phenomena as any other 
idea of the ultimate nature of matter. This leads us to 
the conclusion that if matter is not granular and does 
not possess inertia it can be reduced to mathematical 
points; which is simply saying that it is nothing except 
position only, and hence it cannot be so reduced. This 


] 


you reach infinity you have cometo a nonentity, and the 
only nonentity that is known to us is space. 


| , 
must be the inevitable conclusion arrived atif we con- relating these facts with the universe, and out of chaos 
sider matter as capable of infinite division; for when | to bring harmony. 


. in this age of rationalism, when one can rejoice 
find himself freed from false teachings, and can plai: 


All this theorizing shows that the greatest minds have see the poisonous vines of stperstition that have grow, 


been no less at a loss to account for the nature of matter around the grand old oak of faith, the human heart 


| than they have to account for the nature of the soul, one 


» | still haunted by a lingering hope fora life of great 


| being as great a mystery as the other. So all this phil- | possibilities and for greater opportunities to be and do 


eternal and unchanging. Scientific research must at last 


| Up the universe, which does not seem to have been 
acknowledged by many physicists as a great designer and 
architect of the world, from whom all was and is. 


from eternity onward to eternity. and from its inde- 


always have existed and must always exist; and likewlse 
as force cannot be destroyed, it, like matter, must be 
eternal. The scientific fact of the indestructibility of 
matter and of the conservation of energy is omitted; but 
this is only admitting the limitation of man’s conception, 
and that as man had no part in creating either force or 
matter he ceuld have no power, neither could he conceive 
of power, to annihilate either of them. I cannot see 
how the above theory removes the necessity for a creative 
power, but it seems to me that we should look with 


of science who shall show the relation between matter 
and mind and the supernatural. For so long as these 
great questions remain unsolved we cannot regard our- 
selves far from a barbaric age, with all our learning and 
scientific achievements. Scientific discovery has opened 
up such marvels to our eyes that our astonishment is 
somewhat akin to the surpris2 that we might expect a 
savage would feel who, by some means, had been trans 

ported through the air, and who before had never seen 
the habitation of man, if he should suddenly find himself 
in Westminster Abbey, that mighty monument of man's 
handiwork; as we gaze at the beauty of its architectural 
design it would almost make us feel that the stone by the 
labor of the chisel had been robbed of its weight and 
density, suspended aloft as if by magic, and the fretted 
roof achieved with wonderful minuteness, as the airy 
security of a cobweb. 

If now we could imagine the savage to be suddenly 
endowed with the power to philosophize on his surround- 
ing as to the whence and the how, might he not say as he 
stands wonderstruck at the magnitude cf the structure, 
‘Since I cannot conceive of sucha thing as the power 
and wisdom necessary to create such a pile as rises 
around me, nor can I conceive how it may be destroyed,” 
then mast he not conclude that it never was created, but 
was and is and will be onward to eternity. Would not 
the savage be as rational in his conclusions as the modern 
scientist who beholds the creation and denies the Creator? 
In every case creation supposes the creator. I need not 
tell you here to-day that the world Is and has ever been 
waiting for more light to solve the mysteries of the 
hidden things in the universe, and that in this age of 
decided materialistic tendencies, many an earnest heart 
has been patiently expecting more light to clear away the 
clouds and mists of materialism and to give a grander 
outlook and a more confident explanation of the reality 
of things. c 

The celebrated historian, Hume, wrote an essay on the 
Sufficiency of the Light of Nature, and the equally cele- 
brated Dr. Robertson wrote on the Insufliciency of the 
Light of Nature and the Necessity of Revelation. Hume 
came one evening to visit Robertston, and the time was 
spent in a discussion of the subject. The friends of both 
were present, and it is said that Robertson reasoned wi:h 
unaccustomed power and clearness. Whether Hume was 
convinced by the reasoning or not we cannot te!l, but at 
any rate he did not acknowledge his convictions. Hume 
was very much a gentleman, and as he rose to depart he 
bowed politely to those in the room; whileas he retired 
through the door Robertson took the light to show him 
the way. Hume was still facing the door. ‘Oh sir,” 
said he, ‘‘I find the light of nature always sufficient ;” and 
turning said, ‘‘Pray do not trouble yourself, sir’; and so 
he bowed himself to the door. The door opened, and 
presently, as he bowed along the entry, he stumbled over 
something, and pitched headlong intothe street. Robert- 
son ran after him with a light and held it over him, whis- 
pering softly, ‘‘You had better have a little light from 
above, friend Hume”; and raising him up, bade him good 
night and returned to his friends. 

The modern scientific student would not, perhaps, look 
confidently for a light from above, as a supernatural 
manifestation; but the need of light is nowhere so much 
felt as in the scientific world to explain and relate the 
various facts and forces which have come within our 
fleld of knowledge up to the present time. And so, like 
Goethe, as the shadows of death were gathering around 








desire for more light to enable us better to understand 
our relation not only to the seen universe but to the 
unseen universe. 

Every scientific man has striven that he migkt add his 
point of light to our scientific horizon. Sir William 
Thompson was able, from his mathematical and physical 
deductions, to estimate the size and weight of the mole- 
cule. Newton could weigh the earth in his balances and 
calculate the force exerted by the earth on the most 
distant planet by the law of gravitation. 


ished the world by their experiments, is Tesla, who tells 
us that 2,000 volts ot a battery will cause instant death, 
aod 50,000 volts can be taken with impunity. All of 





| these discoverers leave us almost as much in the dark | 
|) after they have given us their message as we were before | 


they had spoken, both as to what all this means and 
| where it leads. 
And so we might go on to show that each one has 
| contributed his little part in building the mighty tower of 
| Science whose top has already reached toward Heaven, 
| without being able to fully relate these facts which they 
have discovered. i 
We are proud of the vast achievements that have 
been made in the advancement of scientific knowledge in 





the time, and rightly so; but in the accumulation of facts | 


there has been little time for reaching out far towards 


osophizing has led to mysticism, uncertainty and doubt; 
and can lead us nowhere else if we cannot believe in that | of, but where shall we look for anything to substantiat 
mysterious entity which we call the soul, whose office is | such a hope? If we study the philosophers from Plat 
to take note of the changing and the fleeting, and is itself | to Marcus Aurelius we could find little that would satis! 


structibility could never have been created but must 


greater eagerness for some earnest, thoughtful prophet | 


him, cried in the darkness ‘‘Mehr Licht,” ‘‘more light,” 
this same cry has gone out from all with the earnest | 


Among the lights of modern science who have aston- | 


The present life seems all that we feel we are capa 


the scientific men as a proof of life beyond the grav: 


bring in on rational grounds that other factor in making | Hardly a ray of sunshine comes through the clouds of u: 


certainty and doubt that could give us any real assuran 
of a future life. Where are we then to look for a solu 
tion of these age-long questions that have troubled th 


Biichner tells us that matter is immortal and was/| earnest, thoughtful men ofall time? Where, I say, 


to science and philosophy? In this age of great scient 
fic achievement we are rapidly becoming masters of su 
| mighty forces that we stand spellbound in their presenc: 
|}as though face to face with the infinite. The world can but 
} look with sdmiration and gratitude on any one who, o: 
| purely scientific grounds, looking over the field of scien 

| from our present view. can propound a theory that wi 
j rationally explain and arrange the universe in a manne: 
| that will harmonize the seen and unseen. It seems to m: 
that Dr. William Thornton’s Philosophy of the Thr 

| Ethers furnishes the only complete system of philosop! 
that has come to the world up to the present time. 

I shall attempt, briefly, to explain to you this new 
| philosophy, since it takes up all, both the seen andthe un 
seen, and on mathematical grounds establishes the reality 
of the soul as certainly as it does the nature of matter, 
and that matter in all instances of its manifestation is 
merely a nucleus for action and association; and upo 
these facts we claim the license to call ita complete sys 
tem of philosophy. 

I will 


| first discuss the ether as known to both the an 
cients and moderns, and lastly as it is regarded by D: 
Thornton. 

We have been accustomed to think of one ether whic! 
is regarded asa medium and termed a cosmic or lumini 
ferous ether 

Che ancients had a shadowy idea or theory, it may b 
called, in regard to this ether. The ancient Greeks per 
sonified it Ether being, according tu Hesiod, the son of 
Erebus and Night and brother of Day. They also re 
garded this personification as the representation of great 
forces of the universe as well as original matter which in 
their union evolved the worlds. The ether was the bigh 
est and most active form of matter. lato speaks of 
ether as far purer and higher than air, regarding it as a 
form of matter. 

It would, at first sight, appear astonishing that th: 
substance or ether that Huyghens was obliged to assum 
in order to demonstrate the law of reflection and refrac 
tion, and especially of double refraction, should not hay 
been accepted by the great portion of the scientific wor 
as a reality, as a substance or medium necessary for 
performance of many physical phenomena. 

This one ether is the only ether known to the scienti 
world up to the present time, although William Kingdon 
Clifford, the pride of Cambridge and Oxford, attempted 
to theorize in regard to a second ether, but could not 
form it as he seemed to deny the supernatural as th 
source of all things. 

This ether of which we have been speaking constitutes 
with some modifications, the second ether of Dr. Thorn- 
ton’s system, in his masterly conception of the theory of 
the three ethers. In the opening chapter of his remark- 
able book, the author begins with this pregnant para- 
graph: 

‘*As every material thing in nature is the representa- 
tion of all those units which produce it, so man is a 
representation of all those units which produce him.” 


Here we have before us the complete whole and a 
representation of this complete philosophical system, th: 
ovly one that can satisfy the thinking world, and that has 
| taken in, in its theory of the universe, the whole and the 
| relation of allits parts; the conditioned and the uncon 
| ditioned ; the contained and the container of all phenom 
}na. Hence, as I have said before, if we are to establish a 
system of philosophy that is rational, ty this I mean a 

system founded on science, we mustin such a philoscp 

| account for every part or element that goes to make u| 
| the complete whole; we must account for that mysterious 
|entity which we call life, as well as that equaily mysteri 
|} ous element, matter, with which life is associated an 
through which it manifests itself. Dr. Thornton argues 
in his philosophy, that matter is essentially granularino i s 
nature, since none but discrete aggregates exist in nature 
jand if we had a microscope powerful enough we coul 
see the granular formof matter in its infinitesimal pr 
portions, many of which we can now approach. Should 
we go on in the infinite division of matter we would com 
to what would be the first degree removed from t! 
|; mathematical point, beyond which we could not go; as 
the substance or granule is indestructible it could not be- 
come the non-substantial or the mathematical homogen 
ous nor merge into the continuous. Since matter in it 
infinite division comes to the almost continuous, life mus! 
be a continuous aggregate, which cannot be made up 
parts but must be of like nature throughout; hence 
defies analysis and description acd can never be brougiit 
into the fleld of experimentation except as it manifests 
itself through a material body. In saying that life !s 
continuous, it is the same as saying that it is eternal, au 
| hence the license for saying that the soul is immorta 
| If, then, life and matter, as has been shown, are tw 
absolutely distinct and different entities and are simp!) 
associated with each other while the body retains its 
| normal activity, then the body does not have the powé 
| nor does it need the power, of raising the dead matter « 
the surrounding world into the so-called ‘living matte! 
of the body, as is claimed by all physiologists. Matter 
simply elevated and brought by chemical and physicia 
tnterchange into association with life. As life and mat- 
ter have on these grounds been shown by mathematica 
demonstration to be distinct and different, it follows 45 4 
consequence thatif we can account for the forces 
nature and the way in which they operate we canestabils 
| a philosophy that will take in all known phenomena. An¢ 
this, Dr. Thornton does, by his theory of the three ethers. 
The first ether being life, which comes from a super- 
| natural source, the primordial units having been arrange 
iand having received the impression of life; the second |» 
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a mechanical atmosphere of the potentialities, heat, light, 
electricity and magnetism; and the third ether is a ma- 
rial nucleus which is in association with the second. 
[n all organic bodies where life manifests itself the three 
ethers are present; the second and third ether make up 
and are found in all inorganic bodies. ; 
This conception which [ have so briefly outlined, 
without being able to give the Doctor’s profound argu- 
nts, are in direct opposition to the fleld of uncertainty 
wnd doubt now existing. He takes for his point of de- 
irture the latest discoveries that have come to us from 
learning of the age, and from its chaos and con- 
sion he has established harmony and has given the 
als complete systear of medicine and philosophy that 
world has ever had to the present time, founded ona 
ily selentific basis. The only hope that the modern 
vorid has had of formulating and arranging a rational 
stem of philosophy is through science, and we would 
ve no other, and this has come tous at last. The 
rvellous achievements that have been made in scien- 
research have in reality been so startling and so 
inderstood that they have driven many of the most 
est thinkers from the philosophy of the Immortality 
Soul, asheld by the Church, and, having no an- 
rage, they have been left powerless to account for 
verse in which they found themselves, on any 
grounds. It may be asked what then is the 
f philosophical research? Its proper fruits and 
reason by analogy and observe the bene- 
of surround nature, are the intellec- 
and cultivation of faith, that highest 
f understanding, which with contid- 
n the justice of the unseen government of the 
rse Such philosophical research will show to 
that his highest aspirations are not the idle dreams 
i by selfish or morbid longings, but a reality 
has a foundation in the constituted order of 
rhe value of this new system of philosophy is 
ymparison with the practical use and benefit 
philosophical research for ages 
\{s the ancient philosophy had for its concern the 
itions in regard to the immortality of the soul, 
ew philosophy has for its concern as well the body 
in and how we can account for the association of 
soul with the body. The emphasis is not only laid 
, the future life but on the present, and asit estab- 
shes an absolute difference and distinction between life 
, utter, proving, as it that they are simply 
Ass ited, then the greatest of all beneficial results must 
to the world by the establishment ofa system of 
founded on this difference between life and 
showing that matter is governed simply and 
selaws that govern the material that com- 
y, and the various processes that go on 
association of the soul and body. Since the 
sa ct entity matter cannot by any means 
ta 1, and hence it is subject to all those laws 
f orgal ind inorganic chemistry which may be found 
gent study of these subjects; and this, it 
become the medical system of the 
ll be as exact and certainin producing a 
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iction in the body of man as the reaction that the 
hemist obtains by the combination of known elements 
produce compounds. To make you understand more 
fully what I mean, I will again illustrate: To produce 
water, the chemist would cause the elements oxygen and 
lrogen to combine inthe proper proportion, and the 
evitable result would be the compound water. He 
would be considered extremely stupid if he should 
ittempt to produce water from other than these two 


elements. How different, then, is the stupidity of those 
who attempt to restore the body to its normal activity by 
the use of the deadliest drugs and other things which 
ire never found jin the body in its normal condition and 
can Only be disturbers of its potentialities. 

Since nature has furnished us on every hand the most 
abundant elements of which she made up the body of 
men and will tell the earnest seeker the secrets of her 
store-house if he will but ask intelligently so that he 
may use these elements when formulated, in removing 
diseases and stopping any regressive changes that may 

going on and restore the body to its normal activity. 
rhis philosophy and science of medicine opens up such a 
eld for scientific research that we hardly dare to 
prophesy what may be accomplished along this line of 
investigation, but that they will more than realize our 
fondest hopes we can confidently assert. If the soul 
then is a continuous aggregate, then it must be immortal 
or its continuity would be interrupted, and death then, 
iccording to this system of philosophy, is only an appear- 
ance and not a reality. 

The Old World has paid tribute to the masterly 
genius and immense service that Dr. William Thornton 
has rendered to the scientific world, and the New World 
has not been far behind in doing the same, particularly 
the medical profession, by his having enunciated a new 
and rational system of medicine founded on science and 
mmon sense and harmonizing both. Emerson, witha 
prophetic ‘insight, has said—It is for man to tame 

10S, On every side, while he lives to scatter the seeds 
and of song that climate, corn, animal and 
inay be milder and the germs of love and benefit 
be multiplied.” 
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City Government in Hungary. 





Mr. Albert Shaw, whose valuable studies of the 
‘unicipal gove pments of London, Paris, and Glasgow 
ave already appeared in The Century, will contribute to 

the June number of that magazine an article on ‘Buda- 
pest—The Rise of a New Metropolis.’ To the world at 
irge the capital of Hungary is the least known of all the 
ere at cities of Europe, but its growth has been so rapid, 
and its development has been kept so well in hand by the 
authorities, that from the point of view of approved city- 
‘aking it is becoming one of the most remarkable of the 
world’s great cities. The streets, parks, and public 
uildings are ideal. The city council of Budapest 
consists of 400 members, 200 being chosen regularly from 
,J€ nine wards, and the other 200 from a list of the 1,200 
rat taxpayers. In the making of this list men of 
‘iberal education are rated for double the taxes they 
actually pay, in order that brains and learning may have 
— nee The methods of a city that in twenty 
i destheuen fee its population and decreased 
ae “4 vo s ra » 2 

worth studying by Americans. EY RRA 
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TOMATO SOUP. 


A NEW FABLE FOR CRITICS. 


| RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 

nai 

If dentists are really in earnest about working among 
school children’s molars, let them try setting an occasion- 
al gold filling. It would not be much more harrowing to 
the child than the process of taking a wax or plaster 


cast of its jaws and palate. 


If you ask me how [ came to be there, I must frankly 
gdmit that Ido not know. Even now, sitting in quiet- 
ness among familiar surroundings, the problem remains 
unsolved. Of courseI had heard of Utopia and read 
Col. Ingham’s account of Sybaris, and Bellamy’s ‘Look- 
ing Backward.’ 

Not that 


This looking in at the shop window displays has its 
anything particularly strange |yery dangerous side. Since the Countess Johanna of 
about the place so far as my surroundings were con- | Thun-Hohenstein became so absorbed in the glories of 


there was 


cerned. The streets were not unlike those of Boston, |g Vienna millinery display as tolose her life by falling 
save that they were cleaner; the stores had a familiar | through the window pane, women are learning not to 


look, and the people 
pearance. 


wore & prosperous, contented ap- | lose their heads too utterly if bonnets are fine. 
Their costumes showed rather more individ- 
uality than I had been accustomed to, but then the ten- 
dency in that direction had been marked for some time, 
and as there was nothing especially eccentric in any of 
them, I felt no particular surprise. 


Items come and go that are of no account to the 
| masses, but everybody will be interested to know that 
| diamonds are now set in crowns and worn tiara fashion, 
though at the back of thehead. Such of our sparkling 
gems as we cannot display in this way we can string into 
a chain girdle and nobody will find fault. 


On the whole, it was pleasant to be there; though I 
was hazy enough as to my whereabouts. 
At 'ength, feeling rather hungry, I entered a restau- 
rant and ordered some tomato When the waiter 
brought it, I tasted of it and remarked : 
‘It seems to me that this soup would be 


had a sprinkle of sugar in it.” 


soup. Probably some of the infantile Bostonians who now 
| ride about in their carriages to the peril of passers-by 
| will have to come to the electric car in time; but at pres- 
ent they own the earth and the rights thereof. Yet, 
bless their bland and pudgy beauty. We to the 
| perambulator queens and monarchs every time. 


better if it 


The waiter eyed me with a slightly quizzical expres- 
sion, and just as I was making up my mind that he in- 


defer 


tended to be insolent, he made mea profound bow and ith the ti tl 
: 2 : T . Ww , cee rith t mes must learn 
moved off. I put a quarter-teaspoonful of sugar into Those who would Keep up with a itl X to tl 
, y ; Ee ‘ > ne 48 » six contiguous cities to the 
the soup, and ate it with great relish. Presently the to reel off the names of the six oo 


north of the Charles and Mystic— for Everett and Med- 
ford are hard on the way to urban honors. C.,8S., M., M., 
E., C.—that is to say, Cambridge, Somerville, Medford 
Malden, Everett, Chelsea. Geography lessons may be 
learned in that way now as easily as they ever were. 


waiter returned, accompanied by a pleasant looking gen- 
tleman in semi-military uniform. 
up to me and said: 
‘They are all ready for you in the kitchen, sir. 
the goodness to come with me.” 
‘Pardon me,” [ replied, ‘‘vut really I 
hend you.” 


This gentleman stepped 
Have 


fail to compre- Should Mrs. Mary Anderson de Navarro return to the 


stage after all that felicitous and delicious talk about 


“It is evident,” sald the gentlemen, with a smile, the charms of domesticity it will be enough to spoil any 
Tg el tatyghoasioh Seer noeid apgetipennaiie gelecesscage on: girl’s fair dream of the sweet bliss of wedded souls. 
however; but I will explain.” And for that matter, it would be something of a damper 

He talked for about ten minutes. The gist of what npon prospective bridegrooms who dream of world- 
he said amounted to this: without-end hearthstone bliss. After this broadening of 

About six centuries ago, the place was noted for its 


experience, though, ‘Our Mary’ would be a better Galatea 


critics. There were critics for everything— literature : , F 
, ; ay . ’ |—not quite so permanently Parian, we might hope. 
scieace, art, amusements, cooking,! preaching, music— 


there was no conceivable branch of human endeavor that 
had not been reduced to a set of critical canons. 
The people were very proud of this state of affairs, 


but strange complications ensued after a while. 


three hundred of the human skin 
are obstructed by asingle grain of sand, we need not be 
utterly We still have a little matter 
of two million, three hundred and eighty thousand, nine 
hundred and forty-eight left, and even a Back Bay dust 
simoon could hardly mount guard over all those. By 
the by, the attention of the general public should be 
called early and often to the facilities for free baths. 
Presently Boston’s all-the-year-round baths will be 
ready, but June first will see the regular free bath-houses 
open and, let us hope, well patronized. 


Su ppose pores 


too discouraged. 


There 
began to be a certain remarkable resemblance of every- 
one to everyone else. For 
tell other apart on the 
incurred at random, for could tell debtor from 
creditor; crime increased, and the whole administration 
of justice began to break down. 


one thing, people grew una- 


ble to each street; debts were 


no one 


It was then that the people passed a law making it 
obligatory, thenceforth and forever, upon anyone who 
criticised the manner or result of another’s effort to show 
by actual demonstration before an unprejudiced jury 
that he could do better in that particular line. 

They kept me cooking tomato soup 


OBSERVATIONS. 


NATURE: IN BLOSSOM-TIME. 


for one whole 


year. I do not care forit now; myself. Yes, I can As we go our busy way through the rattle and rush of 
* diate saiel ’ ’ 7g SVs. a) i 
make pretty good soup city streets, we cannot expect to see anything that is not 
f yg ‘ 
Would you like a little more sugar in vours? Oh, | 1 our direct line of march. We have more than we can 
ld | f ge ] , 


do to attend to our own safety; animated life preservers 
we are, from necessity, and as such we school ourselves 
into a sort of automatic action in the interest of mere 
existence. 

If the outward bound electric car that we are dodging 
spares our life the {inward bound one that shvots unex- 
pectedly out where we were about to step offers just as 
short a cut to eternity. Then there are the drays and 
and the carriages and the cabs that gladly would slay us 
if the electrics gave them half a chance; and it comes to 
pass between all these perils and perhaps the care of a 
dragging bell skirt, and the responsibility for the shop 
window exhibits, and the looking out for the watering- 
carts, and minding where not to set one’s foot, and who 
not to fail to see, we look out and not in, backward and 
forward and all ways at once. 

It is like another world, outside and away from this 
city toil and moil. One happy day, not long since, I 
went out where Nature is at home; not as in our gor- 
geous Public Garden, on dress parade. There tulips and 

“J thank you forthe new editions of U. T’s Cabin | hvacinths and daffodils put ona brave face and try to 
which you bave so kindly sent me. The edition de |®Ppear at ease, though they know that their feet were set 
luxe is very handsome and pleases me extremely. I |down here only yesterday: to-day they are expected to 
think you do the story great honor by getting it up in | make a fine show and that to-morrow will see them taken 


h bs » style. The cheaper editi 2 ve i 
such handsome style. The cheaper editions also are very up by the neck and trundled off to make place for pansies 
neat and attractive and the face of the colored boy on ‘ 

}and begonias and scarlet geraniums. 


the outside of the books is so smiling a pleasant, it 


don’t hesitate to say so. We have not passed that law— 
as yet. 


A. C. 


The fact that novelists are not flooding the land 
with variations of the Osborne pearl robbery and its 
complications, is merely because trath in that case was 
so much more romantic than fiction that they hesitate to 
water it. There is opportunity, though, for a moraliz- 
ing storyteller, like Mrs. Humphry Ward or Mrs. Deland, 
to work out the evolution of a noble character in the 
released wife—or, if one had the heart to do it, to pic- 
ture the slow heart-break of a loyal but mismated hus- 
band. The ‘case’ is as rich in possibilities as it is pitiful 
in its details. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has been much gratified 
at the enormous sale of the Universal Edition of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ on which she still receives copyright. In 
a characteristic letter to her publishers, Messrs. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. of this city, she writes: 


Hough- 








really seems an invitation to open and read the book I That is not the way Nature retires her blossoms when 
shall take great pleasure indistributing these books | their little lessons are said. The violet grows dim and 
among my acquaintances. I propose giving several 


sleepy-eyed, and the anemone gets limp and pallid, and 
their careful Mother draws the grass up around their 
(heads; they droop a little lower— and the long sleep 
comes. Other flowers in their turn come out a_d smile 
and sway, and blush and fade, till Nature soothes them 
lately through his researches into the simian language, | also off to sleep. No violence, no uprooting; her tender 
will describe in the June number of the North American | bosom has place for every flower child that she calls 
Review his plan for the exploration in Africa on which into being, and sleeping or waking they are held fast in 
| he is about to start. her embrace. 


volumes to the library of the Good Will Club here in 
Hartford, a Club for the benefit of the news boys of ou 
city which accomplishes great good.” 


Professor R. L. Garner, who has been so conspicuous 
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lies under the | 


Such a marvelous wealth of beauty 
most careless foot, outside in the broad fields! 
comparison is not pretty and not poetic, but the flower- 
embroidered field reminds me of a ‘crazy’ piece of work 
that once upon a time I crazily did. I tried to work in 
every imaginable stitch; and looking at the result I can 
calmly say that I succeeded. 

But the crazy quilt that Nature spreads over herself 
while the spring airs are chill is a challenge ard a 
discouragement to all lesser embroiderers. Here she 
has taken pains to applique little white violets, by count- 
less scores, on a green velvet patch that was lovely 
enough without them. There she has the highly though 
modestly decorative adder’s tongue, with its mottled 
spathe of greenish white, or whitish green. 

Again she tries her hand at dandelions, stitching some 
tightly to the earth with hardly stem enough to stand on; 
and again outlining a long elastic pipe, on which the 
blossoms nod and shine, and from which presently they 
fly away, etherial ghosts of themselves; separating into 
a hundred airy entities, but all in due time coming to 
rest again against the mother heart. 

By and by she will think to work in the white and 
crimson clovers and the glossy buttercups, and as her 
fertile fancy tires she will give herself over presently to 
daisies, here, there and everywhere, save in city limits. 
Just now she is at her most fanciful, and nut content 
with spangling the carth, she has caught fair and fra- 
grant blossoms by asingle stitch tothe bald limbs of the 
orchard trees. 

But the result is glorious. Pedestrians who work 
their way through the throng on Washington or Tre- 
mout Streets realize little about it; but out on any of 
the green towers that Nature has set round about our 
town the panorama is wonderful. The view from Corey 
Hill, Parker Hill, the Overlook, or best of all from the 
summit of the Arnold Arboretum, is superb 
description in these blossoming days. 

Nothing can be tamer or more futile than the attempt 
to paint a landscape in words. [ shall not try to give 
so much as a hint of the iridescent tints of tender foli- 
age; of the filmy piok and ivory glory ,of the blossom- 
ing valleys, or of hills crowned and glorified with orch- 
ard bloom. I should despair of conveying even a dim 
idea of the mosaic of rich, soft tones of purple and pale 
gold and green, bathed insunlight, and blending as far 
as the eye can see into a dreamy vision of loveliness. It 
would be better also not to mention the sense of grand- 
eur that thrills one as the eye rests upon dark masses 
of hemlock and spruce and fir, contrasting superbly as 
they do with the tender greens and olives of the decid- 
uous trees. 

But the grass invites the praises of even the humblest 
and least eloquent observer. One may dare to speak in 
ever so liinping and prosaic terms of grass, yet a real, 
poetic poet might find its beauty quite worthy of his 
song. There are banks and rolling lawns and broad 
fields of the freshest, greenest, lushest, tenderest grass 
that ever inspired a poet, or drove a ruminating creature 
wild. The whole round year has nothing lovelier in its 
way than these flelds of fresh May grass; and best of 
all, hardly any brick-girt dwellivg is so barren of beauty 
in its setting as to be without its sample patch, or at 
least its sample blades of grass. Yet when one visits the 
broad suburban or country flelds, where grass and flowers 
and trees and all these lovely things are growing in such 
royal profusion, and then thinks of the beauty-starved 
eyes, old and young, that look only on narrow, hemmed-in 
streets, with possibly scattering patches of famished 
grass—it is hard to go one’s way and do nothing about it. 

City cLildren growing up witb all the advantages of 
culture, andall the disadvantrges of confinement, have 
my perennial sympathy. A child Is an incongruity in city 
life, like a viole: blossoming by a curb stone, absurdly 
and pitifully out of place. They play decorously on side- 
walks, these small folk of the town, and sometimes on 
the quiet streets they venture to go out into the highway. 
They can walk about the show parks if they keep off the 
grass, and they can look at the show flower patches and 
floral rag rugs inthe Pablic Garden; but if they pluck so 
much as one twig or one pale blossom they can settle the 
offence with the policeman—who always is supposed to be 
but seldom is, on hand. His moral influence is omni- 
present, at all events, and that protects the blossoms. 


The fact that these small city folk do not know what 
they miss is neither here nor there. Every child should 
have freedom with grass and flowers, in lavish abundance, 
as a birthright, and he or she should be answerable to no 
one for the liberties taken with the violets ‘and clovers 
and the roses—and great woe should overtake the author- 
ity that assumed to Warn so much as one wee child off the 
grass. 


beyond 





who, rich in all things else, are poor in Nature’s lore. It! 
The | is not the poor children only, the recognized candidates | graves, an oddly humorous memory away. For among 


for Fresh Air charity, who command compassion in these 
entrancing days of blossom time. 


Greorera ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


ON A RAINY SUNDAY. 
Cassandra says the reason why a rainy Sunday in the 
city so breathes the abomination of desolation is because 
one can't see the good of it. 
in that idea. 


I think there’s something 
Out inthe country the rain, so to speak, | 
explains itself; the highways, choky, yesterday, with | 
dust, take on a comfortable, glistening smoothness, that 
promises, after a little interview with the morrow’s sun, 
much unalloyed delight in the way of rides and drives. 
The grass, which yesterday had a hint of thirsty brown- 
ness about it, smiles up through the beaded wet with a 
rich, thick, vital greenness, refreshing merely to see. 
There is music in the soft, vague plashing and slipping 
of the rain to the tree leaves and from the tree-leaves; 
and to the soft measure of snch music one can almost see 
‘the bud slip into a rose;’ can almost see the swelling of 
the fruit upon the ttees, the corn upon its stalk. Decided- 
ly a rainy Sunday in the country has its compensations! 
°° 

But In the city! 
dow is of 


The only prospect from one’s win 
steamy brick sidewalks and juicily muddy 
crossings; of forlorn cats, huddled—a damp cat is a very 
apotheosis of all discomfort!—into a doorway whose 
drippings she shiveringly and vainly tries to dodge; of a 
few bedraggled pedestrians, who sturdily tramp or pro- 
testingly pick their way along—the difference being a 
matter of sex—looking huffy and unlovely and all of a 
sort, in shapeless mackintoshes and second-best hats. 
Visitors are received with a cordiality chastened with 
the consciousness that their umbrellas are dripping on 
the hall carpet. The thought of church is precipitately 
dismissed, for the homeliest of churches takes on a sort 
of chilly grimness on a rainy Sunday, when the service 
involuntarily is punctuated with the rattle of umbrellas, 
and the ecclesiastical dampness which is always ready to 
assert itself through any amount of artificial heat answers 
in dumb antiphony the dampness of the worshippers. 
e,* 
Oue always eats too much ona rainy Sunday. I sup- 
pose it is because dinner is such an agreeable break in the 
gray monotony, as being an occupation with a pleasantly 
human, every-day flavor about it, which yet does not 
savor of Sabbath-breaking. So one lingers too long over 
the table, and eats too much, and gets a dull headache 
which puts alast touch of gloom on one’s outlook on 
society. 
°° 
Then one writes letters; not the cosy, cheery, breezy 
letters which get scribbled in the odd-corner-minutes of 
a busy working-day ; but long, saved-over letters, usually 
to people at a distance, whom one doesn’t care very much 
about; letters in which one runs tu rather a melancholy 
moralizing, about vainshed youth and lost illusions; and 
in which one retails, not without a certain gloomy relish, 
all the recent griefs and ill-doings of mutual friends. 
°° 
Then, as a rule, one reads one’s old journals; and for 
what Mr. Kipling calls a ‘soul-satisfying’ source of 
melancholy, this can hardly, as an occupation, find its 
peer. All the old friends who are friends no longer ; all 
the old ambitions that have been distanced in the race 
and have limped back into forgetfulness; all the old 
dreams that have shed their gold, rise out the fading 
pages of old journals and with funeral slowness defile 
out into the gathering twilight and the rain 


. = 
* 


Yet out of the pages of old journals one may gather, 
too, memories of rainy Sundays that have held fragrantly 
pleasant hours. One such, that peeps from sucha page 
out at me, tempts me to acurious confession, that the 
pleasantest rainy Sunday I can recall was spent ina 
graveyard! It was in old, historic Concord. We had 
grown tired of in-door quiet and grayness, my dear old 
friend and 1; so we went forth into the open, as the first 
twilight dusks came shadowing softly in, though the 
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I even remember that we brought, from the place of 
the oldest of the tombstones was one, erected by a 
| widower to his departed spouse, that spoke of her as 
[his ‘Respectful Wife.” We decided promptly that it 
| was one of the resvectful wife's relations. of a delicately 
ironic turn of mind, who chose as an inscription for that 
widower’s tombstone, when many years after he came to 
need one, ‘‘Blessed are the Poor in Spirit!” 

Pd 

Odd fact that, more vividly and more fragrantly than 
many a sanny hour, should come back to affectionate 
memory that hour of the spring twilight of a rainy 
Sunday. 
DorotTHy LUNDT. 


IT SO CHANCED. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


It so chanced 

On that leaden-hearted day, 
Rugged winter leagues away, 
As he thought of her there came 
On the waste a sunny flame 
Wherewithin the frost-mote danced, 
While an echo rang her name. 

It so chanced. 


It so chanced 
On that evening bleak and hard, 
Martial-couched on frozen sward, 
As he thought of her there crept 
Masic down the blast, that kept 
All his senses dream-entranced, 
While, from ambush watched, he slept. 
It so chanced. 


Ill. 


It so chanced 
In that twilight winged with ill, 
When his piercéd heart stood still, 
As he dreamed of her, he passed! 
Taen, from out the circling Vast, 
With a smile his love advanced— 
“I, to meet thee, have sped fast!” 

It so chanced. 

Century. 
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TWO MAKERS OF AMERICA. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: HIS LIFE AND His WorK. By 
Charles Kendall Adams, LL. D. With Index and Portrait. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


By Anna Laurens Dawes. With Index and 
Portrait. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 


In the absence of sufficient data respecting Leif 
Erickson, Dr. Adams's volume on Christopher Columbus 
stands properly at the beginning of a series on the 
‘Makers of America.’ 

Dr. Adams gives a careful account of as much of the 
early life of Columbus as can be traced, though he 
frankly adinits the dubiousness of much of the evidence 
that he cites. He inclines to the belief that the great 
discoverer was born in the province of Genoa about the 
year 1446, and that he probably had no university educa- 
tion. Asa young man, his occupations on land seem to 
have been sufficiently peaceful; he was a bookseller and 
map-maker. His maritime experiences, however, were 
‘cof a very turbulent nature;” in fact, Dr. Adams repre- 
sents him to have been a—pirate. It seems likely that 
Columbus gained some information of a land to the 
West from the Icelanders. But the West was at that 
time the region of terror and of monsters, although the 
bravery of Portugal had done something to le<sen that 
fear. 

The efforts of Columbus to obtain assistance are 
described very fully, and his recall by the queen when 
he had practically given up hope is one of those littl 
bits of dramatic interest which upset the theories of the 
} realists of the common-place. He contended for th: 
| sphericity of the earth and was obliged to move cau- 
tiously. The Church looked askance at that idea, and 
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rain. Despite the wet, it was a lovely hour; the river 
lent its clear, searching water-scents, the earth and the 
new grass their homely freshness; the blossoming apple- 
trees glimmered spirit-white through the rain, and their 
petals came drifting, lightly, now and again, on the 


“It was ata time,” says Dr. Adams, ‘‘when there was 
| no more thought of tolerating heresy than there was of 
| tolerating arson. The simple proposition 

Columbus that the earth was spherical was met wit 





soft-stirring wind; in the pauses of the showers, a bird, 





A love of Nature, a oneness with her shifting moods 
and her divine, far reaching mysteries, cannot be known 
in its fullness save to those who in early childhood knew 


sleep, songs of the Resurrection and the Life. For, not 


yard that, in mid-highway, neighbors the stately old 





her at her matin worship and her evening prayer. A 
childhood whose every memory is intermingled with the 
throbbing of Nature's heart—with the spell of sky and 
wood and flowering field, and the innumerable delights 
and benedictions known to such as watch in her inner 
courts—has a heritage that might well be envied by those 


mansions as closely as everywhere death neighbors life. 
And in and out of the ‘grass-grown paths we sauntered, 
}as the day turned dusk; and in the tranqail spring 
silence, amid the memorials of those to whom the Great 


Secret was unfolded so long aud long ago, the thought 


of death commended itself as a thought of peace. 


guiding our feet, we had wandered into the old grave- 





texts of Scripture in a manner that was worthy of 
| Father Jasper.” In defiance of popular superstition, 


poised on a low-swinging bough, sang, in that place of | Columbus left port several times on a Friday. 


The story that the crown-jewels of Spain wer 
| pledged in behalf of Columbus is regarded as improb 
able; but the queen’s interest in his undertaking ‘5 
shown in the great powers which were conferred upon 
him, and the author truly says that ‘“‘the temptations of 
unlimited authority, of immeasurable opportunity, and 
of exemption from all accountability” must’ be taken 
into consideration in any estimate of Columbus. A!! 
attainable evidence seems to have been weighed calm|y 
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and judic ially, but the verdict is, on the whole, unfavor- 
cruelty even, might have been ex- 

and the robbery of savages by ex- 
Lying 


Harshness, 

pected in that age, 
rers is hardly at an end even in these days. 
for the people as well as for great -sovereigns, an_ 


able. 





p 


pl 


was, 

é rallectual means of meeting a difficulty; but the duplic- 

: ty of Columbus is represented as excessive; his sever- 
ty to quote Napoleon, was ‘‘worse than a crime—a 


nder.” and his insistence upon the slave traffic seems 
| . shocked even some of his contemporaries. Dr. 
also pictures Columbus as lacking in magnanim- 
‘is later complaints do not have a manly tone, and 
not exempt froma share in the mania of all of 
Spanish explorers—the eagerness for gold. 
rjustifies his final removal as governor, but 
ethods which were employed in the execution 


+ 


have 





yas 


eariy 


doubts whether an authentic 

it of Columbus exists, the Lotto portrait is given 
frontispiece. Recent investigations make it 
that the body of Christopher Columbus is at 
at San Domingo instead of Havana. 


igh the author 





arly four centuries separate Christopher Columbus 
Charles Sumner, yet might find fanciful 
lin their work. Columbus opened up a new world 
naterial realm, Sumner discovered another in that 
rty and law. Neither of the men lived to see a full 
ition of his hopes, and each mistook the nature of 
Columbus thought he had reached 
Sumner, that he had secured civil equality as 

.s technical freedom for the colored race. 

‘here is a fine discrimination in Miss Dawes’s account 

f Charles Sumner. 


one a 


discoveries. 


i) 


means a blind one; and while she recognizes the compel- 





» to social ostracism by his course in regard to 
makex equally clear those defects which 
‘ur ina reformer’s character—the sublime and 
that takes itself too seriously to be 


3 iis disregard of personal convenience or comfort in sub- 
| mittit 


she 


y Oo 





ous egotism 
d ac 
cannot wait for the 
a temperament that knows adaptability 
4s a synonym for weakness. 
animaied picture 
We see the 


vehemence that 


nd place ; 


Miss 
at school, 


that 
boy 


sa vivid and 
her readers. 


ee 


a lad at Harvard, where, as the author 
‘inexorable moral purpose” and ‘‘vivid 
‘f Massachusetts is joined to ‘‘an almost 
ilture’; a young man on his first European 
intellectual acquirements no less than his 
shed manner made him the welcome guest of the 
leaders in all departments of society save the part which 
» be the whole—the society of fashion. All this 
y—this first, fresh foretaste of fame—was sac- 


les ; 


mates, the 


US ¢ 


who 


assumes te 


popularit 











rificed—‘When duty whispered low, ‘thou must’ and he Witb the summer’s pomp and pride. 
renii ‘ . 9”, “a ; ve j j ys 
replic d, ‘I can ; yet, as Miss Dawes points out, it was Or take one of the happier lyrics, that more truly in- 
partly an unconscious sacrifice. That any man should | \terpret Mrs. Moulton’s sunny nature than do the pen 
differ from Charles we gy wane re _ called | | give, and even saddening strains that solitary hours bring | 
out in him quite as N rise as indignation. 
* q me G0 ER ges bid : 8 - va i 'to her and to her muse. 
* ay a oy . : 
~ nae sgl ig — a onnanes eareen of | ‘The Morning Glory’ is full of the joy of life and 
each step in his career, butin each the point of view is | exultation in the beauty of God’s world: 
same and the same allowance must be made for the | 3 ; 
. . 3 Earth’s awake, ’neath the laughing skies, 
ersonal equation. The author's epigram, which | 


+ 


ie anti-slavery 
of the man. 
rather than 


movement, 


mnsequences, moral courage which 


‘ 


the lofty but somewhat arrogant nature of a 





to admit his defects. 


~—him; how the brave but somewhat tactless 


fended him, drawing upon himself his eloquent though 





soinetimes vituperative denunciations and upon Sumner 


that censure which 
ist still regret; 
gress with him, 


Massachusetts 
how Johnson drove him, 
into a fervid but 


and 


She writes as an admirer, but by no | 


| : : s 
, commendation in its 
force of his moral earnestness, his devotion to duty, | 


' contained in the book are household favorites, and each 


oncerted, the lack of sagacity, the went of tact | 
favorable | 


Dawes | 
not | 
yus even then, perhaps, of his rich inheritance of 


lescribes him as the prophet rather than the leader of | 
rightly characterizes every 

Moral earnestness, which overlooks the | 
counts 

e cost but pays it nevertheless— this is what she finds | 
man 
whose character was so noble that his friends can afford | 


How the sagacious Lincoln appreciated—and managed 
Grant 


has atoned for but 
all Con- 
ill-considered attempt 
it imnpeachment—all this, tugether with his labors in the 
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| 
SWALLOW FLIGHTS. New edition of Poems, published in 1877, | 

with ten additional Poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton, 
author of In the Garden of Dreams, etc. Boston: Roberts | 
Brothers. | 


SWALLOW FLIGHTS. 


Ina recent forest drive a bird-lover was trying to 
describe to a companion the notes of the wood-thrush. 
Sweet, liquid, full, thrilling, all this they were, he said, and | 
more, and yet the listener was unimpressed: when sud- 
denly—a burst of song. Clear, distinct, mellow, melodi- 
ous, the gentle cadences gradually rising in strength | 
until a very ecstacy of song filled the woodland, and 
thrilled the listener with emotions not to be described. 
And then he knew, as he could not be told, what was the 
music of the wood-thrush. 

Mr. Stedman has been trying to tell the 
ers what poetry is. He has martialled a grand array of 
definitive wisdom. For example, Aristotle was of the 
opinion that poetry is a structure whose office is imita- 
tion through imagery, and its end delight—the latter 
caused not by the imitation, but through workmanship, 
harmony and rhythm. Brave old Chapman declares that 
‘the energia of poetry is high and hearty Invention,” and 
Mill contents himself with declaring poetry to be ‘‘emo- 
tion expressed in lyrical language.” Yet only the song of 
the poet can tell what poetry is. 

The fortunate person who turns the pages of Mrs. 
Moulton’s ‘Swalluw Flights,’ more fortunate still, 
listensto the poems as read in some quiet hour by their 
gifted writer, understands what the savants can never 
The song, spontaneous as that of the wood- 
land bird, yet finished and felicitous in every essential 
of poetic form, strikes a vibration that is unmistakable. 
This is the note of song—poetry indeed. 

This dainty volume that for more than a decade past 
has been prized on both sides of the sea needs no added 
new edition. Many of the poeins 


Century read- 


or 


convey. 


one makes its distinct appeal to those 
poetic passion. Had Mrs. Moulton 
save ‘The House of Death,’ her niche in the Poet’s 
Corner would have been secure. Only a poet born could 
convey the desolation of that house where— 


responsive to the 
written no poem 


Silence faints in the chambers, 
| And darkness waits in the hall, 


or call up to the vision the beautiful dead— 


Borne in her pallid splendor, 


To dwell in the Court of the King, 


With lilies on brow and bosom, 
With robesof silken sheen, 

And her wonderful, frozen beauty 
The lihes and silk between. 


The garments she left mock the shadows 
With hints of womanly grace; 

And her image swims in the mirror 
That was so used to her face. 


| 


The birds make insolent music 
Where the sunshine riots outside, 
And the winds are merry and wanton 


| mouth. 


| which surround her to excuse her conduct. 


| because 
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mas which a aie conception of life makes of less 
absorbing interest. The Vedderesque frontispiece is 
quite good. 








A MODERN MATCH. 


‘The Love Letters of a Worldly Woman’ (New York: 
| Harpers) is aclever story told in the epistolary form, 
}and there are two other stories in this dainty volame 
| just as clever; but they all leave a rather bad taste in the 
One could not justly call them immoral, but the 
tone of smart cynicism which pervades them is not par- 
ticularly elevating. Mrs. Clifford’s worldly hercine is 
not unattractive, and there is much in the circumstances 
But a girl 
who after heedlessly compromising herself with an un- 
principled lover marries an elderly baronet whom she 
does not love will hardly be considered ‘nice’ by scrupu- 
lous readers. ‘The feminine party to ‘A Modern Corres- 
pondence’ deserves this adjective even less. ‘‘Good!” 
she cries. ‘Oh, but I am glad to be far from that goal!” 
This aspiration naturally provas disquieting to the man 
who wants to marry her. And when she speculates upon 
the question whether ‘‘husbands are so often unfaithful 
their wives are one is inclived to sym- 
pathize with the candid friend who tells him that ‘‘she 
would be death to marry.” 


good,” 








WILLIAM BLACK'S NOVELS. 

Two more volumes have been added to the handsome 
reprint of Mr. Black’s novels. These are ‘A Princess 
of Thule’ and ‘In Silk Attire’ (New York: Harpers). 
The latter is Mr. Black’s second venture in fiction—he 
has apparently asked the world to forget his first by 
striking it from the list—and itis by no means equal to 
most of his later work, although it has scmething of 
the charm inseparable from everything that he writes. 
But of ‘A Princess of Thule’ how can one speak too 
warmly? It has not the tragic force of ‘Macleod of Dare’ 
or the heart-breaking pathos of ‘Madcap Violet,’ and 
and there are those who will give it a lower place in their 
affections than ‘A Daughter of Heth.’ Nevertheless it is 
surely one of the most striking novels of the last two 
decades. Sheila and her grim old father are brilliantly 
original characterizations; the scene of the story is new 
ground, and so far sacred Mr. Black; and the clear 
and exquisite English style of which its author its mas- 
ter here approaches something like perfection. Those 
who have not read the book should do so forthwith, and 
those who have should take advantage of the new 
edition to do so again. 


to 


‘Tributes to Shakespere’ (New York: 
interesting collection in prose and verse of the things 
great minds have said of the master mind. The extracts 
are made with taste and catholicity of judgment, and 
the little volume will appeal to every earnest student of 
the dramatist. Most of the tributes are available else- 
where, but it is gratifying to have them thus brought 
together. 
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After the dewy and dreamy night— 
Riot of roses and babel of birds, 
Allthe world in a whirl of delight. 


Roses smile in their white content, 
Roses blush io their crimson bliss, 

As the vagrant breezes wooing them 
Ruffle their petals with careless kiss. 


Yellow butterflies flutter and float, 
Jewelled humming-birds glitter and glow, 

And scorning the ways of such idle things 
Bees flit busily to and fro 


Lilies that sway on their slender stalks 
Morning glories that nod to the breeze, 

Bloom of blossoms and joy of birds— 
What in the world is better than these ? 


The temptation to quote indefinitely is only resisted 
through the demands of space, but let the reader linger 








Mrs. Ellen Russcll Emerson's book on ‘Masks, Heads? 
and Faces’ bas had the good fortune o win the approva 
of Professor Maspero, the eminent Egyptologist. Mrs. 
Emerson had the great advantage of acquaintance with 
him while in Paris, and her work is especially honored 
by the approval of such an authority. 
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»lindness has become a clear vision and that crime has 
been purged away for a nation that knows neither North 
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ART. 


BY LILLA CABOT PERKY. 


Would’st know the artist? Then go seek 
Him in his labors. He may strive 
That nature’s voice alone should speak 
From page or canvas to the heart; 
Yet is it passionately alive 
With bis own soul! Of him ’tis part! 
This happy failure, this is art. 
Cosmopolitan. 

WATER COLORS AT PERKINS HALL. 

The second annual exhibition of water colors for the 
Grundmann Studio Building Fund is now open, and the 
Boston Art Students’ Association may well be proud of 
the collection which they have succeeded in bringing to- 
gether. 

Considered as a whole, there isa charming sense of 
crispness, clearness and brilliancy. There is a pleasant 
freshness about the white mats (there are afew gold 
and bronze ones, as well, and less than a dozen pictures 
are in frames) which quite compensates for the lack of 
frames, if, indeed, the mats do not take their place. 
The yellowish walls and the dark, golden-brown cur- 
tains which divide the collection into two rooms of un 
equal size form an effective background, aud the light 
upon nearly all of the pictures is excellent. Landscapes 
and flower-pieces are more abundant than portraits, and 
their level of excellence is fairly high. ‘Back Gardens, 
Salem,’ by Fanny W. Tewksbury, shows a white house 
with vividly green blinds, bluish-green follage in the 
garden, and purplish paths. The picture is full of 
light, and in color-scheme and composition it is sugges- 
tive of Ross Turner. Quite as good, though in a differ- 
ent way, is ‘Spring, Chestnut Hill,’ and ‘Spring,’ by J. 
Coolidge; delicate studies in greens, with reflections in 
the water, and soothing, yellowish green, grassy fore- 
grounds. 

Quite a number of the landscapes have this agreeable, 
sunny tone. Among them may be mentioned Emilie 
Decombes’ ‘A Sunny Slope’—a sunlit hillside, with out- 
cropping, purplish rocks, against which the brown 
trunks and darker foliage of trees stand out, casting 
soft shadows across-the grass, while higher up there is 
a blue sky with lines and folds of soft, white, summer 
clouds; Frances Torrey’s ‘Beverly,’ a characteristic bit 
of that charming shore; and Amelia M. Watson's ‘By 
the Sea,’ with its bright, New England coast of yellow- 
ish green meadows with an evergreen bere and there, the 
peaceful water in the distance and the white sails at the 
horizon. 

‘The Orchard,’ by M. Nelson, has the open sweep of a 
yellow hillside for its foreground, with a dark green 
line of foliage, some clumps of trees, buildings and a 
tower at its crest—an effective composition. ‘A Bit of 
Back Bay,’ by M. L. Bumpas, is a study in golden 
browns, with poplar-trees that help out the perspective 
and the new Church of St. Cecilia showing in the dis- 
tarice. Anna Coleman’s ‘Harvest-time’ shows yellow 
h ystacks on yellowish green grass, with some geese in 
the foreground and a soft and cloudy sky over all. 
‘Sunset,’ by Edith M. Howes, comes close to being an 
‘Imp,’ and is none the worse for that! The dark-blue 
buildings and green trees rising silhouette-like against a 
pinkish sky are quite effective; so, too (though in a 
different way) is ‘An Autumn Hillside’ by W. F. Hop- 
son—slaty sky, blue mountains, and yellow foreground, 
laid on it flat tints; a forcible rendering of autumnal 
dreariness. 


Among the flower-pieces, Annie C. Nowell’s ‘Roses’ 
—three or four pinkish ones laid down loosely; Ger- 
trude Beals’s ‘Roman Anemones’—purple and red in a 
glass vase; Lucy S. Conant’s ‘Roses’—a bunch of pink, 
red and yellow ones, showing a pleasant crinkiliness 
about their petals; several brilliant ‘Nasturtiums,’ of 
which Clara Goodyear’s picture, with its ginger-jar and 
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book, is as pleasing as any (and they are all quite good); ence between this engine and the simple one is the size 
Harriett Thayer Durgin’s ‘Fleur de Lis’—a delicate pic- of the cylinders. The compound engine has the same 
ture alike in its coloring and drawing, must stand for number and kind of working parts, except that it has an 
the brief mention of this part of the exhibition which automatic starting valve in the smoke box. 

this article permits; though there are others—notably Mr. J. H. Stanwood also addressed the Society, read- 
some chrysanthemums—which it is hard to pass over. ing a paper oniron rust. 

‘Curiosity,’ by Clara E, Burrage—a Japanese doll 
peering into a jar of jonquils, with a Japanese screen in 
the background, is bright and fetching; so is I. Cool- 
idge’s ‘Corner of a Studio,’ with its old-fashioned 
‘secretary’ and armchair and its pure, brilliant bits of 
red, blue and green. 

The ‘Familiar Scene in Philadelphia,’ by Susan ; 
ley, suggests the unfashionable corner at the South End Basin. 

which was exhibited at the Art Club afew years ago; The Tolsto! Club met at the Thorndike on May 14th. 
it resembles it both in color and in composition. It is a for its first annual dinner, Dr. Hale presiding. After the 
long stretch from this to the ‘Doge’s Palace Colonnade’ inner, Dr. Hale addressed the Club and speeches were 
and ‘Street in Antwerp,’ by Willis Seaver Adams, two made by several members. In the discussion which 
good bits of architecture. ‘Behind St. Mark’s—Venice,’ | followed, the plan of work for the coming year was con- 
by Jeanie Lea Southwick, isa pleasant, out-of-the-way Sidered at some length. There were interludes of song, 
subject, and shows some good reflections in the water. with piano accompaniment, a few short stories were told 
‘My Neighber’s Porch,’ by Edith Page, shows a sunny | 49d upon leaving the rooms the members agreed that the 
gleam under the overarching tree-boughs, with glimpses , first informal dinner of the Club had been a great success. 
of red walls in the background. ‘On Lake Garda,’ by | There were about sixteen members present. 

Mabel R. Sturgis, is in quiet tones, with a nice distance 
and a showery sky. ‘Fin Pound Island, Gloucester,’ by 
Margaret Atwater, is so delicate in its color-tones as to 
have almost the effect of a monochrome. M. Loring’s 
‘Winter Twilight’ has a distinctly Bruce Crane effect—the 


slate-colored sky, the yellow streak at the horizon and ‘ 
sng rested ss. : , ‘ ..|‘A Fool's Paradise.’ Partly from its sparkling and 
the level foreground of snow is quite in that artist's 


eae | humorous dialogue, partly from the excellently spirited 
eo aaa : . | fashion in which it is acted, the play has scored a suc- 

There are a few Boston scenes; Leona Adelaide Foster cess above its intrinsic merits. It is loosely constructed 
shows ‘The John Brooks’ at its familiar plier, with South 3 . ‘ ’ 
Boston in the distance; and in her ‘View From Clarendon ne wanes ny “eo aa = bei Lorem go 
Street’ Elizabeth V. Taylor shows how much of pictur- = hems apes vais ethos tei ae a 
esqueness may lie near at hand, waiting for an artist to che bitter tonic: ail ‘eas ia véuine imposatbty a 
nprem al —— ys agit toes pica tore — minded Philip Sehyn acquiesces in his own illegitimacy 
ie Ratt Cpring’ Raee Very Goes, With Che pare yenow without the slightest demand for proof; and in the fact 
dome of the State House looming up in the ha ae of rain. of Mis cherished wife telus 6 marderer, om the first 
coy Tewksvary has a picture of the ‘Steamboat accusation of her. But the play is,full of action and 
© aaa cube ‘ae Dette @-« aete te | quick sequence of incident; the dialogue, especially in 

? the lines given to the o!d doctor who is the play’s central 
wentral tinte— figure, is notably brilliant; and the acting is so assured, 
so facile and convincing, that the spectator cheerfully 
waives the question of probability, and is paid in the coin 
of excellent entertainment. 

The story is that of a keen-witted, sharp-tongued, 
right-hearted old physician, who is the deus ex machina 
of many lives; restores a young,Jgirl to her brother and 
her rights in a great estate; frustrates a murder, by slow 
poisoning, of a husband by his wife, and incidentally 
keeps the audience in constant good humor by his con- 
stant flow of drolljirony and flashing epigram. 

Sir Peter Lund, the physician in question, is played 
to admiration by Mr. Willard; who by the impersona- 
tion adds another finished and mellow portrait to his 
notable gallery of dramatic character-types. The old 
doctor’s keenness and kindliness are set forth with 
the same firm, plastic touch that realizes for us John 
Needham's haggard remorse, Blenkarn’s passion of ven- 
geance, Judah's high saintliness ; andan element, new to us 
in Mr. Willard’s work, of simple, sunny humanity, makes 
his last impersonation his most lovable. 

The supperting company -does excellent work, Miss 
Burroughs’ merry, impetuous, ardent Aate and Mr. 
Massen’s sturdy Normantower calling for an especially 
appreciative word. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Mr. Robert Mantell 
has pleased large audiences with his graceful and virile 
work in romantic drama. 

At the Boston Theatre, Mr. Salvini has’ given us 
another glimpse of his splendid Don Cesar de Bazan; 
for no less fervent an adjective can suit the richly- 
colored portrait of old-time daring and recklessness, 
loyalty and love. Many famous! dramatic moments will 
have passed into forgetfulness, while that of Don Cesar's 
cry to his king—‘‘I struck him in the face with my 
glove—I struck him in the heart with my sword! ”"— 

a8. rings thrillingly through memory. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers held its regu- At the Columbia Theatre, a quaintly pretty curtain- 
lar monthly meeting at the Institute of Technology, | raiser, ‘Twenty Minutes under an Umbrella,’ charmingly 
Wednesday evening, at which Mr. F. W. Dean, a mem- | played by Mr. Miller and Mrs. Boucicault, has supplanted 
ber of the Society, explained the workings of a com-|—but, with Miss Robson’s inimitable little spinster In 
pound locomotive engine of his design. A party of memory we cannot say replaced—‘Loveat Home’; and the 
members of the Society made an excursion to Provi-|‘Junior Partner’ has been received with applause and 
dence earlier in the day in a train drawn by one of Mr. | mirth. 

Dean’s locomotives, which has been in use on that road | 





The Boston Society of Natural History met Wednes- 
day evening in the Natural History Building, and 
listened to two short but interesting papers, the first, by 
Dr. J. S. Kingsley, being ‘Notes on the Anatomy of 
Amphiuma,’ and the second, by Professor W. O. Crosby, 
Brad- ©” ‘Some Evidences of Tertiary Deposits in the Boston 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The most significant happening of the dramatic week 
has been the production, at the Tremont Theatre, by 
Mr. Willard and his company, of Sydney Grundy’s play, 





Dark brown sails on a dusky bay, 

A dusky sky, sea, calm and gray— 
if one may be dermitted to ‘drop into poetry’ by way of 
variation. ‘Docked for Repairs, Beverly,’ by L. Dresel, 
—a three-master, with the water around it showing 
greens, yellows and purples—deserves more than this 
mere mention; so does Arthur W. Dow’s exquisite mono- 
chrome (black and white) with its fine gradation of 
values and the trees standing out darkly against the lumi- 
nous sky; ‘Evening,’ indeed! 

The figure-pieces which call for a mention, at least, 
are ‘The End of the Sermon,’ by Katherine Chipman-—an 
effective study of an elderly man—; ‘A Cape Ann Fisher- 
man’ (in a ‘Sou’wester’) by Susanne Lathrop; ‘Red 
Coat,’ by M. Sillsbee—a fox-hunter in all his glory—and 
‘Study of a Head,’ by the same artist; ‘Lilio,’ by Alice 
Stackpole—a boy standing in an easy pose, an agreeable 
bit of color in his blue blouse and red necktie— ;‘Ratio,’ 
by Sophia L. Pitman-—-a small, brown boy in a large, 
straw hat; ‘Girl Reading,’ by Harriet Thayer Durgin— 
excellent in its summerish, golden-green brightness; 
and Sarah Bradlee’s ‘Abdullah,’ black-bearded, wrapped 
in white, with a gay head-gear of yellow and red. 

Two hundred and thirty-five pictures in all—it is hope- 
less to attempt to do more than to speak of one here and 
there! It isa bright, fresh exhibition, with something 
of the enthusiasm of youth about it. The ar:angement 
reflects great credit on the hanging committee; the 
general effect is pleasing from any point of view. The 
catalogue—which has the prices of all those pictures that 
are for sale, an excellent idea—omits ‘Mr.’ ‘Mrs.’ and 
‘Miss.’ This article follows the catalogue in that 
respect. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 














At the Boston Museum, the season closes to-night, 
for about six months. ‘The saving of coal by this device, | after a week of varied repertoire, with a farewell bene- 
it is stated, is about 30 per cent. | fit to merry and well-beloved Miss O'Leary. At the 

The principle of the compound locomotive is the same | Globe ‘Theatre, ‘1492" has appealed to a new public, and 
as that employed in pumping and marine engines, the | been scarcely less kindly received than by its first 
using of the steam first in one cylinder and then in | friendly and affectionately indulgent one. At the Hollis 
another. These cylinders are of different sizes. The | St. Theatre, ‘Old Jed Prouty’ has pleased many lovers of 
steam enters the first cylinder, the small one, and is ex-|the domestic and bucolic drama. Atthe Park Theatre. 
hausted into the larger one, the expansion being com- | Barry and Fay have continued their olla podrida of Irish 
pleted in the latter. It is a well-known fact that a source | drolleries. At the Grand Opera House, an effective 
of economy in steam-using is the diminishing of the con- | adaptation of Florence Warden’s sensational novel, ‘The 
densation of steam in the cylinders. The result is a great ; House on the Marsh,” has proved a marked success. At 
saving in the amount of water needed and in the amount | the Howard Atheneum the French Follie Company has 





of coal used by the engine. The only apparent differ- | given a vivacious variety show. 
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ton, Mifflin & Co.) is expected to contain contributions 


MAY LOVE-SONG. 


’ 


W. H. Mallock’s remarkable novel, ‘A Human Docu- | 

| ment,’ published in Cassell’s Sunshine Series, was bound | 

and put into circulation before it was discovered that the | 
eight last chapters had been omitted. This omission was 
caused by no carelessness on the part of the New York 

1 publishers, who had set up their book from the sheets, | 
bought ata high price, from the London publishers. The 
‘reader,’ who was given the sheets to read, reported that 





BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 
I. 
Vital is all the earth with green, 
Trembling with white is every spray 
And bent with birds whose singing 
Through air and soul is ringing. 
Oh! such the glory of the heard and seen 
That ear and eye want naught beyond to-day. 


| author of ‘Is Life Worth Living?’ it ended very abruptly. 
As the book had to be published here at the same time it 
| appeared in London to secure copyright, it was put in the 
| hands of the printer and ‘rushed’ through the press. On 
| discovery that the book was not complete the Cassell 
| Publishing Company at once set to work to make the 
|amende honorable, which was, to put a new edition of the 
| completed story on the press and to announce that they 
| will furnish the missing chapters to all who have bought 
| the incomplete edition, or will exchange for the com- 
| plete book. This means considerable expense to the 
publishers, for the book has had a very large sale. 


The representative character of the North American 
i Review is again indicated by the symposium which is 
. " " . | announced for publication in the June number. The sub- | 
MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. |ject is ‘The Harrison Administration,’ and the partici- 
———— | pants in'the discussion are Senator Dawes of Massachu- | 
The June number of The New World (Boston: Hough- poe Senator Dolph of Oregon, and Senalor Colquitt of 
Georgia. 


II. 
For lo! Love comes and takes my hand, 
And presses close with word and kiss. 
His heart and mine in meeting 
Feel Nature’s heart a-beating. 
We sum the eternal in the moment’s sand, 
And ask what ilies between God's heaven and this. 
Harper's Bazar. 


rom President E. Benj. Andrews, Prof. Charles A. 
Briggs, Francis Tiffany, Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, Minot J. Savage, Prof. Josiah Royce, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, Prof. 
Maurice Bloomfleld, Prof. C. R. Lanman, and other well- 
known writers. 


The cordial reception given Mrs. Sanborn’s first book, | 
| ‘Sweet and Twenty,’ will be extended to her new story, 
| ‘It Came to Pass’, published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. | 

While not so distinctively a summer novel as the author's 
j} earlier venture, it is yet far removed from the dreary 
| field of novels with a purpose. The thread of the story 

\n important feature of Harper’s Magazine during the |!8 simp'e; but the deepest interest attaches to Alma, with 
ast two or three years has been a series of occasional | her undisciplined nature, her romantic longings, and her | 
irticles, profusely and correctly illustrated, on the armies | girlish follies. The literary style of the book lends to 
if Europe. The writer of each of these articles being an the story a freshness that cannot but prove delightful to 

er in the army which he describes, and therefore | the reader. 

roughly familiar with the military affairs of his coun- | 
try, the series, taken asa whole, is the most trustworthy 
description ever published of the organization and equip- 
ment of those great armies. Papers have already appear- 
ed on the standing army of Great Britain, by General | As acompanion to the famous ‘Don’t,’ Mrs. Oliver 

Wolseley; on the Russian army, by a Russian general; on | Bell Bunce, the widow of the lamented author, has 
the French army, by General Lewal; and on the German | Written a dainty little volume entitled ‘What to Do.’ 
army, by Lieutenant-Colonel Exner. The June number | This contains helpful ana practical explanations of social 
of the Magazine will contain an article on the Austro- |USages and rules. It tells the reader how to entertain 
Hungarian army, by Baroo von Kuhn, profusely illustra- and how to be entertained, and it sets forth the etiquette 
ted by T. de Thulstrup. | of engagements and marriages, introductions and calls. 
: rhis serviceable little book is published by D. Appleton 


rhe recent discussion over Jewish immigration to! ¢ Co,, ina style uniform with the Boudoir edition of 
this country imparts 4 timely interest to Mr. Joseph Pen- | «pon’t’ 


's graphic volume entitled ‘The Jew at Home.’ This ; : ? 
ant artist has visited and studiedthe Jewish towns The Magazine of Art for June (New York: Cassell 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the results of his | Pub. Co.) is a particularly interesting number. The 
‘yservations will be found both in his text and in a series | frontispiece is an etching by F. Krosterwitz after a 
f striking illustrations. Mr. Pennell’s work inart is so | painting by Adolphe Schreyer — ‘On the Road— Walla- 
vell known that it is unnecessary to emphasize the value | chia ’ It is a spirited picture and will be liked in this 
hese studies of a life with which Americans are being | country where Schreyer has so many admirers. ‘On the 
rought into close relations. There has been no presen- | Road’ is one of his best known canvases. The ope. ing 
tation of the subject ot equal force. ‘The Jew at Home’ ) article of the number is by the editor and discusses ‘The 
will be published immediately by D. Appleton & Co. Royal Academy, 1892,’ with pen and graver. 


In spite of its gruesome title, ‘Dreams of the Dead 
| seems to have struck the public taste, as the publishers 
announce the third edition as ready. 








rhe complete novel in Lippincott’s Magazine (Phila- Barry Pain, the latest lion in the literary circles of 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) for June, ‘John Gray; a | London, ts a native of Cambridge, England, and is now 
Kentucky Tale of the Olden Time,’ is by James Lane ) twenty-eight years old. It was in his contributions to 
Allen, who gives his readers a tender bistorical picture | Panch last year, and in his volume of sketches, published 
of the region named, singularly apart from anything |in August, 1891, that the peculiarly original quality of 
written against a Kentucky background heretofore, yet | his humor first attracted the attention of the public 
brimming with local knowledge, and rivalling in its ex- | and gave rise to much discussion and difference of opin- 
quisite sympathy and touch all that the author has before | ion among the critics. American readers will soon have 
produced. Murat Halstead furnishes the Journalist | the opportunity of enjoying some of his strangely fas- 
Series witha paper on his ‘Early Editorial Experiences,’ | cinating productions in a volume of ‘Stories and Inter- 
The short stories of the number are by Maurice Thomp- |ludes’ from his pen, which Harper & Brothers have now 
son and Patience Stapleton. The pvetry is contributed | ready for publication. 


by James Whitcomb Riley, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Susie ‘On the Rack,’ a novel, by William C. Hudson (Barcley 
M. Best, Robert Loveman, Carrie Blake Morgan, and St. North), author of the ‘Diamond Button’, is announced 
George Best. by the Cassell Publishing Company. This is one of Mr. 

Prof. John S. Newberry contributes to The Popu- | Hudson’s lively detective stories. I[t is full of action and 
lar Science Monthly for June a sketch of The Ancient | exciting incident. It begins by finding the dead body of 
Civilizations of America, embracing the mound-builders | @ man in the streets of New York and the hunt for his 
of North America. In this paper Prof. Newberry pre- |™murderer. The plot is most ingenious and is worked out 
sents evidence to show that the mound-builders mined | 00 entirely new lines. 


lead-ore and sunk wells for petroleum. Book News for May (Philadelphia : John Wanamaker ) 
The leading article in the New England Magazine for | has a detached portrait of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the 
May is a very seasonable one. Itis ‘Viliege Life in Old | poetess, and the usual profuse information about all the 
England.’ ‘The author, Reuben G. Thwaites, and the | new books of the season, what they are about and the 
artist, Louis A. Holman, spent last summer in England, | Price they sellfor. Book News is a valuable aid to those 
and the result is a very picturesque article—in the real | Who want to keep up with the literature of the day. 
sense of that abused word. The frontispiece of the | 
number is from a drawing by Mr. Holman, engraved by 
M. Lamont Brown, and it is as fine as anything published | and +The Baby’s Grandmother,’ which Longmans, Green 
in any American magazine. Mr. William Eleroy Curtis, | ¢ Co, will publish in a few days both in London and in 
Chief of the Bureau of the American Republics, con- | New York. It will form a volume in their new dollar 
tributes an article on ‘The Progress of the South Ameri- | gerjegs of which Mr. Haggard’s ‘Nada’ is the first to 
can Republics,’ outlining their commerce, customs, and | appear. 
present prosperity, and al<o giving an idea of the forces | ~*~ . - 7 . 
at work which insure a greater future. Mr. Edwin D. | Worthington Co., New York, publish as No. 14 in the 
Mead, at the Editors’ Table, discourses of Chicago and | Rose Library, ‘Gil Blas of Santillane,’ by A. R. Le Sage, 
Eastern Parochialism, and administers a few sharp raps | translated by Tobias Smollett, with illustrations by R. de 
to those Bostonians who affect to regard the West as a | Los Rios and others. 


wilderness. 
YOUR BOY. 
States than of any other book ever published. It has | 


. , His vacation made profitable for both of you at a 
een translated into nineteen languages of the Old World | sacemmhigas price, Health, Athletic Sports, Military Drill, 
and has done more to adyance the cause of freedom in all 


nea add . 7 instruction in study of mnatare and carefal oversight 
ae countries than any other book ever written. for him, freedom from anxiety for you. 

hat more natural result than that there should have Send for descriptive circular of the “‘Boys’ Camp,” 
arisen a demand for this book from teachers for use in Lake Quinsigamond, to 
their schools, where caa best be learned the great lessons ns oe eS 
which are taught, init. To meet this demand and to place Dr. W. H. RAYMENTON, 
the book within easy reach of all, the publis*ers, Messrs. Worcester, Mass. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston and New York, have ————— a 


recently issned an edition, from new plates in attractive 
‘Chairs. : 


paper covers, at 25 cents, and in cloth at 50 cents, with 
the usual discount to teachers and for class use. Of this 
Office Furniture. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


‘Universaledition,’ more than 150,000 copies were sold 
IDERBYKILMER DESK C 


within the first month of its publication. 
SALESROOMS 








‘The One Good Guest’ is the striking title of a new 
novel by Mrs. L. B. Walford, authoress of ‘Mr. Smith’ 





| 
With the exception of the Bible, more copies of | 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ have probably been sold in the United | 









_ Cassell’s Family Magazine for June is a good number. 
The new serial, ‘Formed for Conquest,’ promises 
well. There are several good short stories in this | == 

number as well as carefully prepared fashion letters, poe- | ° — 

try and music. 4 NEW YORK SALESROOM, 19 BEEKMAN ST. 





BOSTON COMMONW EALTH. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 


| While it was the strongest work from the pen of the ‘interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 


practical results of these classes are |warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 
PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


First to teach 


CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Daily lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 


Eruics. For program with full particulars apply to the Secretary , 
8S. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courees. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
andcare. Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
Address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


)AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address ° 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness.of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 


ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
| Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual] expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $150. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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RUGS AND CARPETS. 


AL 


| 


We are offering our choice and selected assortment of RUGS and CARPETS, | 


All Varieties, Colors and Sizes AT VERY LOW PRICES to reduce our large | 


stock prior to Mr. Ateshian’s departure for his collecting trip to the interiors of 


Turkey and Persia. 


Our goods and our prices should be examined before purchasing | 


elsewhere, 


ATESHIAN & COMPANY, 


| 


| 


| A. 


i172 TREMONT STREET, 


Street Floor, 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


| 


BY EVA WILDER MC’'GLASSON. 


| 
You hey to holt it sidewlee 


Fer to make the lightness show, 
’Cus it’s sort uh dim an’ shifty 
Till you git it right— "bout so’ 
An’ then the eyes winks at yeh, | 
An’ the mouth is cherry ripe. 
Law! it beats your new-style picters, 
This old digerrytype! 


Thar's a blush acrost the dimples 
Thet burrows in the cheeks; 

F’om out them clumps o’ ringlets 
Two little amall ears peeks, 

Thet broocy thet jines her neck-gear 
Is what they used to wear; 

A big gold frame thet sprawled around 
A lock o’ — some one’s hair. 


*T was took 'fore we was married, 
Thet there—your maw an’ me. 
An’ times i study on it, 
Why, *t fazes me to see 
Thet fifty year ‘ain't teched her 
A lick! She's jest the same 
She was when Sudie Scriggens 
Took Boone C. Curds’s name. 


The hair is mebby whiter 
‘An it was in ‘41, 
But her cheeks is jest as pinky, 
An’ her smiles ‘ain't slacked up none. 
I reckon—love—er somethin’ 
Yerluminates her face, 
Like the crimson velvet linin’ 
Warms up the picter-case. 


'S I say, these cyard boa'd portraits, 
They make me sort uh tired, 
A-grinnin’ forf upun yeh 
Like their yery lips was wired! 
Give me the old digerrytype, 
Whar the face steals on your sight 
Like a dream that comes by night-time 
When your supper’s actin’ right! 
—[{Harper’s Weekly. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Lasell Seminary has just sent to Berlin 
a draft for 2,100 marks; which ts half pay- 
ment of its subscription for a pew in the 
American church in that city, of which the 
well-known Dr. Stuckenberg is pastor. 
The Seminary has also sent $600 to the 
Christian Union Func for a home for 
working-girls in New York city. 


Ex-Governor N. G. Ordway and family 
of Dakota are at their summer home at 
Waterloo, N. H., for the season. 


‘Aunt’ Epsy Smith, an old colored woman 
who died in Chicago a few days ago, was 
once a servant of Abraham Lincoln, whose 
marriage to Mary Todd she witnessed, and 
she nursed Robert T. Lincoln as a baby. 


Dr. Julius Goebel of New York City has 
been appointed Associate Professor of 
German Literature in the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University. Dr. Goebel isa native of 
yermany, in which ’country he took the 
doctor’s degree. Dr. Goebel is an excel- 
lent writer and an eloquent speaker both 
in German and English. 


Tennyson's first book was published in 
1830. Mr. Gladstone is probably the next 
oldest British author, for his pamphlet, 
which Macaulay demolished, on ‘The State 
in Its Relations with the Churcb,’ was 
published in 1838. 


General Cassius M. Clay, whose speech 
before the Kentucky Legislature the other 


| contest 


between Mason Street and Tremont Theatre. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. — 


] 
| 





Miss Maria Parloa, the well-known lect- 


urer on cooking, is to take entire chirge 
of that department of the Exposition to 


be held at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, in October next, under the auspices 
of the Food Manufacturers’ Association. 


The late Mini-ter of Commerce for 
Hungary, Barossy Bellus, died so poor that 


| his funera! expenses will have to be met 
| from punlic funds. 


The new Earl of Stamford, whose prede- 
cessorin the earldom married a pretty 
South African negress, visited the United 
States about three years ago. He was 
known then as William Grey. He is 42 
years old. 


Gladstone’s good health is ascribed to | 
his magnificent capacity for going to sleep. 
The same power was attributed to Napo- 
leon; it is known to be possessed by Gen. | 
Butler, accounting for the wonderful | 


| capacity for mental work which he exhibits. 
| appointe d assistant physician at the Dan- 


| 


Arthur H. Harrington, M. D., has been 


| 
vers Lunatic Hospital in plaee of Dr. Milo 

Jewett, now U.S. consul at Sivas, 
Turkey. | 


Next -week Governor Russell, Colonel 
Thayer, Mr. Bayard Thayer, Hon. John | 


Miss E. Jean Nelson, who recently carried | nel Francis Peabody, Jr., go to Rangeley 


in Minneapolis, was accorded a 


rousing reception on her return to De Pauw | 


College, of which she is a student. Busi- 
ness houses, public buildings and private 
residences were decorated; an artillery 
salute was fired; the other students—1,000 
of them—organized a procession and took 
her to the university hall, where she made 
a speech. 


The ancient home of Jonathan Edwards, 
at East Windsor Hill, Conn., met the fate 
a few days ago which that good Puritan 
used to consign sinners to—flames and 
perdition. The Hartford Courant says: 
‘*It bad been rebuilt so often that little of 
the hibitation of that brimstone divine was 
left. There is no doubt, however, that he 
laid the foundation. This is the house that 
Parson Edwards dwelt in when, to dis- 
suade one Rockwell from building another 
that would cut off a view, he carried his 
point by threatening to refuse to baptize 
Rockwell's children.” The property was 
valued at about $2,000. 


Judge Gresham was showing some 
friends how badly cracked were the walls 
of his office in the Federal building in 
Chicago, last week, when three of the 
mantel slabs which he had touched lightly 
fell with a crash to the floor. A few 
minutes before this incident his electric 
lights were extinguisheua by the breaking 
of a wire due to a fresh split in the wall; 
and the same day a window sash over his 
door became dislodged and dropped. 


Father Conry, of Faribault, Minn., who, 
with Archbishop Ireland’s approval, devised 
the now famous ‘Faribault plan’ of parochial 
schools, 1s universally beloved and respect- 
ed by every one in Faribault, irrespective 
of creed. He is a man of broad-gauge 
sympathies and enlightened patriotism, 
while at the same time heis a loyal and un- 
flinching Catholic. 


Simpkins, Mr. J. Otis Wetherbee and Colo- | 


| off the honors in an jnter-State collegiate | Lake for an outing at the Oxford Club 


Dr. William Barton Hopkins of Phila- | 
delphia, the owner of sloop yacht Glori- | 
ana, has rented a cottage at Newport, R. | 
I., for the season. 


Colonel John Temple Graves of Rome, | 
Ga., has been invited to make the annual 
oration over the graves of the Usion | 
soldiers at Andersonville. 


Managing Editor Chamberlain of the | 
Journal goes in July to London to take | 
charge of the London office of the New | 
York Sun. 


Mr. J. W. Cronk, who has been con- 
nected with the Boston Weather Bureau 
for nearly two years, has been ordered to 
the Weather Bureau's Atlantic, Ga., office, 
where he will be assistant observer in 
charge. Mr. Cronk’s chief will be Park 
Morrill, who was at one time connected | 
with the Boston office. 


Minister Coolidge 
France May 28, on 


to sail for 
the steamship Tour- 


raine of the French line. 


expects 


Mr. Spurgeon’s Method. | 


It was his custom to defer ostensible | 
preparation till Saturday evening. Fre- | 
quentiy, says a writer in Good Words, | 
when visiting him on that his usual day for | 
seeing friends, I have inquired what his | 
subject was to be next morning, and he has | 
replied that be knew no more than myself, | 
and has asked me to suggest a text. I 
asked how he would set about it, and he 
said in substance : 

**After 6 o’clock family worship I bid my 
friends good-night and take a turn in the 


garden or my study, revolving several | 
texts. Presently one strikes me, and || 


write on a page of note-papera brief out- 
line of thought. Then I read whatever my | 





While the Duchess of Sanfelice was 
walking along the Via Firenze in Rome, 
the cord holding her neck'ace of pearls 


rolled into the sewer. Analarm was sent 
to the Department of Streets, and laborers 
were instructed to search for the pearls, 
the Via Firenze in the meantime being 
closed. The hunt was successful, and all 
but four of the jewels were found. 


Professor William von Hoffman, the dis- 
tinguished German chemist who died a few 
days ago in Berlin, was a great favorite 
among the Americans in that capital. Ow- 
ing to his sojourn in the United States he 


addressed the Americans at their Thanks- 
giving dinner. 
Bunsen from the professorship of chemist- 


ry in Heidelberg, it has been the ambition | 


of almost every American studying 
chemistry in Germany to be a pupil of 
Hoftman. 


According to foreign papers there is now 
good reason to hope that Guy de Maupas- 
sant, the French author, will soon recover 
his mental powers. He is now allowed to 
go walking in the gardens of the institu- 
tion where he is confined, several hours each 
day, and to receive two or three friends 
once a week. He is, however, obliged to 
abstain from reading, but he seldom ex- 
presses a desire to see books. A few 
weeks ago, however, he asked for pen and 
paper to write out the plan of a new novel. 
It is almost needless to say that his wish 
was not granted. 





day was a reminder that he is still livin 
to many who thought otherwise, will be 
82 years old if he survives till next October. 
Itis nearly half a century ago since he 
stumped this part of the country in behalf 
* his relative, Henry Clay, for the Presi- 
aere ,. 


| the service in 1818; 
| Lockwood, born in 1803, entered the ser- 
| Vice in 1820; Rear Admiral Samuel 


The oldest American naval officers of 


g | rank are: Commodore Henry Bruce, born in 
| 1798, entered 


the service in 1813; Rear 
Admiral Selfridge, born in 1804, entered 


Commodore Samuel 


P. Lee 
born in 1812, entered the service in 1825. ; 


broke, and the gems, valued at $50,000, | 


spoke English well, and several years ago | 


Since the resignation of | 


library can supply. The language comes 
| when preaching. This for the morning. 
I do the same on Sunday afternoon for the 
evening. People say I am original. No; 
|I use all the good things of others I can 
| lay hold of. 
| two or three days writing their sermons. | 
| I have this advantage, that I can be reading 
j}and getting materia! all that time.” 
| it would be absurd to infer that he was 
| not original because he made use of the 
researches and suggestions of other minds. 
| This is done by all speakers on all subjects. 
| But he never slavishly borrowed or imitat- 
ed. All that he read and observed, held in 
isolution, crystalized around his own 
thought, and shaped itself to him, not he to 
it. All he uttered had become Spurgeonic. 





The Humanity of Shakespeare. 


Sbakespeare’s philosophy is like God’s 
rain, writes Walter Blackburn Harte in the 
New England Magazine. It falls upon all 
alike—upon prince and clown, peasant and 
peer. His princes in their humanness give 
the lie to divine right and every aristocracy 
that ever was or ever will be; but none of 
his contemporaries ever arraigued him for 
treason. His clowns give the kernels of 
all philosophies, so that the veriest dullard, 
to whom the different systems of philoso- 


phy are meaningless, can be a philosopher 


at second-hand. 

Shakespeare’s characters belong to dif- 
ferent nationalities, but they could assume 
the mask of any nation and still belong to 
the whole of humanity. We never think 
of Hamlet asa Dane. He is to every man, 
himself; and at the same time he is the 
tortured heart of all mankind. If a com- 


posite nation were made to-morrow of all 
the nations under the sun, Shakespeare's 
men and women would represent and cor- 
respond with the type. He gave us souls, 
and not national masks. 





Some of my brethren spend | 


_ UNION LAUNDRY 
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Origin, Purpose and 
Destiny of Man, 


Or Philosophy of 
The Three Ethers, 


— BY — 


DR. WILLIAM THORNTON. 


His arguments are ingenious, charmingly written, and 
the book is one of great interest.—New York Medica! 
Record 

This much discussed ard remarkable book 
is for sale at the Old Corner Book Store, 
Damrell & Upham, 274 Washington Street, 
Buston, Mass. 

Sent to all parts of the United States on 
receipt of price, $1.25. 


Investment Properties 
FOR SALE. 





Several desirable estates, cen- 
trally located and yielding from 
5 to 6 per cent. 

A large amount of money to 


loan at 4 to 4 1-2 per cent. 


W. A. SMITH, 


Real Estate & Mortgage Broker, 
47 MILK STREET. 


Hub Towe ‘Supnl (0, 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 


ALKINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 
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All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates prompily furnished fo. Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat Diseases 
Permanently Cured by ‘ 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 
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persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
ties of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
ts recent issues Toe COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 6S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 8S. SHALEr, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
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WapLrn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
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J. B. HARRISON. 
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Samvuet H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
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T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
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—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
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CuaRLes V. Ritry, before the Lowell Institute. | 


RuSssE.LL, before 
JOHN RITCHIR, JR. 
WILLIAM 


GreorGe Baur, before the American 


Boston Scientific Society. 
THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 
W. HENRY WINSLOW. 
RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Meap, 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
-ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epile psy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all ‘their torms. The only 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
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Union I Hotel & Hotel Dam 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most Centrally and mag eet located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsnrpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DBE REVERE, Proprietors. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 
jand Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75ec., naa and it per —_— 


HOTEL .” . BAVARIA. 


| JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


E, A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Park 8t., 
this city.) 


Porsonally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 
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227 Washington St., Boston. 
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to 26 No pay till cured. 
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ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL : APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 


INVIGORATING, 
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a HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy cen- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 


J, J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 
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GINGER ALE 


—AND— 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don’t offer your guests cheap ccrackers or In 


ferior Ginger Ale. 


SIMPSON SPRING 
CWhite Label) 
GINGER ALE. 


“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 


Dramatic Week’ 


the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That the critique of the Howard Athe 
neum next week will be written by our 
fighting editor. 

That if the old doctor, at the Tremont 
Theatre, sipped arsenic as copiously as he 
appears to, he’d promptly Peter out. 

That if spring showers keep up, patrons 
of the Columbia will spend more than 
Twenty Minutes Under an Umbrella. 

That the Grand Opera House Robs its 
sister theatre of Mantell. 

That one of Miss O'Leary’s admirers 
will to-night remark with tears than you 
can Jess Betty he will never forget her 

That during Hermann's reign at the 
Hollis St. Theatre we may expect queer 
happenings. 

That other players may 
but Mr. Salvini can Cesar. 

That the Museum stage will seem oddly 
Barroa without its old, familiar leading 
man. 

That if we mourn a 
-leasta Fool's Paradise 
dwell in. 

That the season has kept its 
last. 

That the Cadets can royally greet an old 
acquaintance. 

That we wish— and let all Boston cry 
Amen !—to beloved Annie Clarke, long life 
and all life’s best. 


pursue 


Lost Paradise, at 
is open for us to 


best to the 


Announcement and Chat. 


‘Incog,’ already favorably known to 
Boston as a genuinely and harmlessly amus- 
ing play, will open the summer season at 
the Boston Museum next Monday evening. 


‘1492’ will remain yet a week in gay pos- 
session of the Globe Theatre stage. 


Hermann, king of legerdemain, will come 
to the Hollis St. Theatre for next week 
only. He will be followed, May 30, by the 
Daly company, with the following reper- 
toire: ‘Love in Tandem,’ for Monday, 
Tnesday, Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings and the Wednesday matinée of the 
first week, and ‘The Last Word’ for the 
rest of the week. For the second week, 
beginning June 6, Tennyson's ‘Foresters’ 
will be given. 


The Lilian Durell opera company, in 


‘Mignon,’ will open a brief season at the 


Bowdoin Square Theatre on Monday. 


‘The Junior Partner,’ preceded by 
‘Twenty Minutes under an Umbrella’ will 
continue the attraction at the Columbia 
Theatre for one more week. 


Robert Mantell changes from the Bow- 
doin Square Theatre to the Grand Opera 
House for the forthcoming week, repeat- 
ing his successful repertoire of romantic 

. drama. 


Messrs. Abbey & Schoeffel will make the 
Tremont Theatre, by changes now in pro- 
gress, as dainty and comfortable as heart 
could wish. The proverbial winter com- 
fort of the theatre will give place toa 
corresponding summer comfort. 


Monday night Mr. Wi lard begins at the 
Tremont his last week but one, and until 
Thursday evening will present ‘A Fool’s 
Paradise.’ ‘Judah’ will be given the re- 
mainder of the week. On Decoration Day 
there will be an extra matinee and Mr. 
Willerd will appear as 
also in the same réle in the evening. 


The artists in support of Miss Durell in 
‘Mignon’ have been cast as follows: 
Filena, an actress, Miss Louella Wagner; 
Frederic, Miss May Bosley; Wilhelm 
Meister, Mr. J. C. Bartlett; Lothario, Dr. 
G. Bob Clark; Laertes, Mr. Rudolph 
Rudolphi; Giarno, Sig. Giovanni Ronconi. 


| 
} 


| 
now appears on page 8 of | 


success, | 


‘Strobeika,’ Hermann’s latest illusion, is 
| Said to be really a wonderful trick. ‘The 
Slave Girl’s Dream,’ a poetic and allegor- 
| ical illusion, ‘The New Black Art’ and other 
mystic novelties comprise next week’s pro- 
gramme at the Hollis St. Theatre. 


Mr. Nathaniel Hartwig, the juvenile man 
of the Mantell Company, was formerly at 
|the Reston Museum. There are several 
people in 3oston who remember him well. 
|He will renew old acquaintances at the 
Grand Opera House next week. 


Mr. John L. Sallivan, of dramatico- 
pugilistic fame, will come to the Howard 
| Athenseum on Monday for a week's stay. 


Dish-Washing by Machinery. 


| 
} 
| 


A machine that washes dishes has been 
in operation for a week in one of the hotels 
|} in upper Broadway and is described by the 
| New York Sun. 
| ‘The new machine is run by steam, and it 
| resembles a large stationary washtub with 
a circular bottom. The lower half of the 
machine is filled with boiling water, and 
jthe top is fitted with a large tron pipe, 
|from which steam issues in clouds. Be- 
tween the water and the steam pipe are 
| three cradle shelves, fitted on a bar that 
runs through the centre of the machine, 
and is revolued by a crank. 

The dishes to be washed are placed ip 
frames called baskets, each of which con- 
sists of fifteen double rows of wooden 


ithe machine. The rungs hold the dishes 
| firmly on their edges. Two of the frames 
are filled with dishes and are allowed to 
rest on the bottom of the tub, while scald- 
ing hot water is turned on. The hot 
water runs in a steady stream over the 
soiled dishes. From the hot shower the 
two frames rise upward, where they are 
enveloped in a big cloud of steam. The 
third empty frame is at the open front of 
the machine during the steaming and ready 
for another basket of soiled dishes. When 
that sinks to the bottom of the tub the 
washed and steamed dishes come into view. 
| They are so hot that they are dried com- 
| pletely by their own heata few moments 
|after removal from the machine. 

It is estimated that from 400 to 1,000 
|} dishes can be washed in an hour, if one 
;person places them in the baskets and 
| another takes them out. 

| 





| 


The Story of an Indian Fight. 


An old Indian fighter on one occasion 
was called on to make a statement con- 
cerning a battle to a Congressional com- | 
mittee, and he was requested to couch it in | 
language intelligible to the statesmen, in- | 


MMONWEALTH. 


rungs, running fparallel with the sides of | 


Strange Lakes and Rivers. 
| Ladi 


| There is a curious lake in Hungary, 
known as the Neusiedler See, sixteen miles 
long and six miles wide in its broadest 
part, which has no tributaries, but derives 
all its water from the rainfall that drops 
| into it. Itis avery large lake to be sup- 
[pesans wholly this way. There are no 

mountains very near it, but it occupies a 
siight depression in an almost level plain. 
Once in a while the lake has dried up, and 
within the past two years it has lost half 
|of its water, and now its depth is only 
| three feet. The Hungarian Government 


the precipitation will hereafter be drained 
away from the lake bed. Some thousands 


obtained. 


made a study of underground water cour- 
ses, has recently been exploring the caves 
and underground channels of the Pelopon- 
nesus, in Greece. He says that these 
underground rivers serve a most useful 
| purpose, for through them a large amount 
of water is drained away which would 
|otherwise stagnate, make swamps, 





| now healthful and devoted to agricultural 
| purposes. It was Martel who discovered 
|an underground river at Taka, not far from 
|Tripolis, in Africa, by means of which 
| some enormous swamps that had been the 
occasion of much sickness were drained 
land fitted for agriculture by the process of 
|connecting them with these remarkable 
underground channels. 


How Men Carry Money. 


A Western man says that men 
various ways of carrying money. 


have 
Butch- 





crumpled wad. 
clean bills, laid at full length in a morocco 
pocket-book. No banker ever folds a bill. 
| Brokers always fold their bills twice. 
| The young business man carries his money 
| in his vest pocket, while the sporting man 
| carries it in his trousers pocket. Farmers 
jand drovers carry their money in their 
| inside vest pocket; and whenever you see 
}amancarry a lot of loose change in his 
overcoat pocket, you may know that he 
| has at some time been a car conductor or 
'a carbstone merchant. Newspaper men 
carry their money in some good bank; and 
poets?— well, poets don’t trouble them- 
|} selves about such a trivial thing as money. 


Good Value in Clothing. 
The Standard Clothing Company, located 


/has decided to do away with this lake, | 
and has commenced to dig a canal by which | 


of acres of rich farming land will thus be | 


The French scholar Martel, who has long | 


and | 
| breed ill health in large districts that are | 


ers, grocers and bakers carry it in a big | 
Bankers carry it in nice | 


stead of using the vernacular of the plains. | at 395 Washington Street, whose reputa- 


Cyrus Blenkarn; | 


“Will you be kind enough,” said the 
chairman, ‘‘to give us an account of this 
fight?” 

‘‘Course, that’s what I’m here for,” he 
responded. ‘‘You see, our company of 100 
men setina game with about that many 
Injuns, and it was our deal, for we had 
slipped up on’em. They stood pat, right 
from the start, and we filled and went in at 
‘em from behind the rocks on a straight 
bluff, for we didn’t know how many there 
wuz, and they met us in the open and 
kivered our ante, fer they thought they had 
us. It was hot in thar, shore, and both 
sides were shootin’ and slashin’ and yellin’ 
when night settled down and ended the 
game.” 

‘*What was the condition of the contest- 
ants at the close?” asked the chairman. 

‘*That’s hard tellin,” was the frank reply. 
**All I know is, after both sides pulled out 
thar was a pile of reds and a pile of whites 
on the flat, an’ nobody on either side had 
sand enough in his craw to show up and 
claim ’em.” 

The members of the committee afterward 
stated that more lucid and intelligible 
testimony had never been produced b- *-75 
them. 


A Favorite Polish. 


At this season of spring cleaning, care- 
ful housewives give special attention to 
| their bright ware, and although ‘Starine’ 
|has long been a favorite polish with a 
large number of families, yet, there may be 
some who have not heard of its merits. 
To such ag od piece of advice is simply 
to try it, and thus satisfy themselves of its 
efficacy. Many polishes will not survive 
this test, but Starine stands upon its merits. 
It is for sale by grocers, hardware and 
Mill supply dealers generally, and is manu- 
factured at No. 60 Federal Street by 
Samuel Kidder. 








The Friends’ School, 


A reunion of the former pupils of the 
famous Friends’ School of Providence, R. 
I., will be held at the School, June 29. 
The School is more than a century old, 
and its roll of pupils numbering about 
15,000 contains the names cf many who 
have achieved distinction in every walk of 
life. Itis expected that the reunion will 
be a notable event in the history of the 
School. 





\tion for reliable clothing is so well estab- 

lished, have recently purchased the entire 
| stock of a noted New York manufacturer 
|for ‘Spot cash’ at about the cost of the 
|cloth, and they are now giving their pat- 
rons and the public the benefit of this nn- 
| usual opportunity, as they are offering this 
‘entire lot at one half price and less. No 
purchase of suits of such magnitude has 
ever before been effected by a Boston 
| Clothing House, and they say without any 
hesitation that these goods are the best 
value for the money ever offered. These 
' suits represent a large variety of fabrics, 
some very bigh grade, and all will be sold 
without reserve. 





Foreign and Domestic Carpets, etc. 


A house that is generously favored with 
a patronage of the most desirable charac- 
ter is that of Franklin Crosby (late of 
Childs, Crosby & Lane) which is so cen- 
trally and conveniently located at 544 
Washington Street, opposite the Adams 
House. Mr. Crosby’s many years of con- 
nection with the trade has given him a 
thorough insight into the tastes end re- 
quirements of his customers and the public, 
and his stock is carefully and intelligently 
selected. A feature is made of Japanese 
and Chinese Carvets, rugs and mats, of 


which he carries alarge as well as attract- | 


ive assortment, but this specialty is not 
allowed to detract in the least from the 
attention given his domestic lines of goods, 


The Carpets are all from well known man$ | 


ufacturejs, and include a large variety o 


styles and colors, of the very latest designs. | 


All grades of goods are carried, although 
the finer quallties are demanded by a large 
share of his customers and therefore re- 
ceive his specia. wu. usideration. Rugs, 
mats and mattings paturally follow car- 
pets, and a complete stock of each may be 
found at this popular establishment. 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the bestremedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's | 


Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle.3 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
BOWDOIN 


HARRIS & ATKINSON....«+. Props. and Managers 


SQUARE 
THEATRE. 


Week of May 2, 
LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 


- LILLIAN DURELL, | 


Opera Company in MIGNON. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON....-+.0000 Props. and Mgrs 
978 to 986 Washington St. 





snd MERRY WEEK, 


_ THE JUNIOR PARTNER 


Preceded by the Dainty One Act Comedy, 
| 20 MINUTES UNDER 
AN UMBRELLA, 


Every Evening at 8 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Bs Bhs GE. WEBEL c cc cccescvccccccceccccevce Manag 
| 


‘Direct =... 100°": New York 


CHARLES DICKSON and the Geo. W. Ledere: 
Company in Mrs. R, PACH ECO’S Comedy, 


ois. “ INCOC” 


ROARS, 
Even'gs at 8. 


Mat. Wed 


& Sat. at 2 


FROM 
ITs 
RUN OF 


ALL 
RVARS. 
Wed. and Sat, at 2. 

8 DECORATION DAY—INCOG 


Vatinee at 2 


Thursday, May 26, at 1—Testimonial to MISS 
CLARKE. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


| MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manag 
SECOND WEEK—Commencing Monday, May 23 
A Pramatic Novelty. Elaborate 


Production of Barnet and Pflueger’s 
1492. 
STAR CAST. 
SPECIAL SCENIC EFFECTS. 
GRAND CHORUS. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and Sat 


urday at 2. 
Monday May 23—Benefit Jas. A. Blake. 


~ HOLLIS 


Isaac B. RICH... 


STREET 
THEATRE. 
+eeeeeeeProprietor and Manage) 


Monday, May 23—ONE WEEK ONLY, 
The World-Renouned Hing of Magic, 


HERRMANN, 


THE GREAT—In his Marvellous and Matec! 
less Entertainment, incladiug his Great Pussic 
Illusion, 








STROBEIKA. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


May 30—Augustin Daly’s Company 
their Repertoire. 
Tues., 10 A.M. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


in 
Seats on sale at box offic 





WEEK MAY 23d. 
Mats., Tues., Thurs, and Sat. at 2. 


ROBERT MANTELL, 


And his Company of Artists, in the following Ext: 
sive Repertoire: 


Mon. and Sat. eve., “The Corsican Brothers.’ 

Tues. mat. and Thurs. eve., ‘‘Parrhasius” 4 
“The Louisianian.” 

Tues. eve. and Thurs. mat., “‘Monbars.”’ 

Wed. eve. “Othello.” 

Fri. eve., “‘Hamlet.” 

Sat. mat., “The Marble Heart.” 


ageamaen | " ZIG-ZAG." 
HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS 








Proprietor and Manager. 


Week Commencing MONDAY, MAY 2) 
THE WORLD'S CHAMPION, 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN 


1 


Supported by an Excellent Dramatic Company ! 


Honest Hearts and Willing Hands. 


| 
} 
| 
i 
| 


Evenings at8.. Matinees Wednesday an! 
Saturday at 2 
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Roman Architecture. 





‘+ was more in the architectural details 
+ the Roman want of taste showed itself, 
‘es T. H. Middleton; and though they 
re content to copy the Greek moldings 


at 


we 





} enrichments almost with absolute fidel- 
the Roman craving for richness of 
von led them to cover allthe various 
of the entablature with elaborate 
ornament, & very great artistic 
as the plain flat moldings and 
rone pure) catching the light 
_served a very important purpose 
-otting off by contrast the lines of dark 
ws ‘and delicate surface enrichments 
he Greeks applied toa few of the 


vy, vel 


ers 


Ke 
iA 


wl bt 
ers y 

eht commencement of this deca- 
ste can be seen even in the very 
iand well-designed cornice of the 
1f Concord; it has progressed 

: the cornice of the Temple of 
sian. in which one of the corone is 
short unright flutings, and the 

vg and dart member ts covered with 

ite surface ornament. Later on, in 
nd and third centuries, this exces- 
se of ornament was carried further 
every single member of the cornice 


1s often covered with enrichments, 
no plain surfaces to relieve 
to give bands of bright 


4 remarkable example of this is 
very beautifully executed cornice, | 

o from some much earlier building, 

was used by Maxentius to decorate 

r of the temple to his son Romulus. 


Cotopaxi by Night. 


Wesaw an amphitheatre 2,300 feet in 
liameter from north to south and 1,650 
t across from east to west, writes Ed- 
ward Whymper, with a rugged and irregu- 
ir crest, notched and cracked, surrounded 
ffx, by perpendicular and even over- 

ng precipices, mixed with steep slopes 
earing snow, and others apparent- 
nerusted with sulphur. Cavernous 
hed forth smoke, the sides of 
hasms no more than half 


ks and ¢ 


vay vi shone with ruddy light, and so 

‘ n all sides right down to the 

pice alternating with slope, 

and flery fissures becoming more 
s asthe bottom was approached. 

Att ottom, probably 1,200 feet below 

s, and toward the centres, there was 

at y circular spot, about one-tenth 

ie diameter of the crater; the 

| if the volcano; its channel of com- 

1unication with lower regions, filled with 

ncandescent if not molten lava, glowing 

and burning; with flames traveling to and 


fro over its surface, and scintillations scat- 
tering as froma wood fire; lighted by 

ngues of flickering flame which issued 
from the cracks in the surrounding slopes. 


The Morality of Factory Women. 


With reference to moral conditions, I 
am fnoclined to think, says Carroll D. 
Wright in the Forum, that the popular im- 


ression is that, so far as wage-workers 
ire concerned, the morals of women are 
tup to the standard under the old hand 
system of labor, in which she took little or 
no part, and that. her entrance into the 
idustrial fleld has lowered her moral 
standard; and the statement is constantly 
ade that low wages naturally compel 
womea to supplement their earnings by an 
moral life. 
I believe this view to be absolutely false, 
and that the working-women of this or any 
other civilized country are upon as high a 
plane of purity as any class inthe com- 
munity. 1 make this statement upon positive 
investigations which I have carried as far 
as it has been possible, but not so far as I 
hope to carry them; and in whatever direc- 
on [ have turned my studies of the moral 
baracter of women engaged in industry, 
the result has been the same, whether in 
s country, in Great Britain, or upon the 
otinent of Europe. 


t 
t 


( 





Coachmen’s Livery. 


Anticipating the summer exodus to the 
intry and seashore residences and 
resorts, many of our opulent citizens must 
nire new iivery for their coachmen or 
lers, and it is well for them to know 
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A BIG DEAL IN MEN'S AND BOYS’ 


SUITS. 


The entire stock of a noted New 
SPOT CASH at about the cost of t 
large variety of fabrics, some ver 
without reserve. 


MEN'S 


$9. 
$8. 


This is the largest purchase o 


the price ever offered to the public. 
Suits made from the above fabri 


York manufacturer closed out for 
he cloth. These suits represent a 
y high grade, and will be sold 


SIZES, 


OQ. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 


00. 


f Suits ever effected by a Boston 


house, and we say without hesitation that they are the best value for 


cs are sold on the street to-day at 


$18.00 and $20.00. 





Alaska and the Yellowstone Paik. 


The geysers and canons of the Yellow- 
stone National Park and the glaciers of 
Alaska are among the foremost natural 
wonders of the continent. For magnifi- 
cence of railway scenery the Canadian 
Pacific easily leads the other transcontinent- 
allines. These three regions of interest 
to tourists are all included in the itinerary 
of the two Raymond and Whitcomb’s ex- 
cursions which are to leave Boston July 9 
and 23. The parties will cross the conti- 
by the Canadian Pacific route, stopping at 
the most important points, will then take 
the Alaska voyage of twelve days, and, re- 
turning home by the Northern Pacific 
road, will make a detour through the 
Yellowstone National Park. On the trans- 
continental journey elegant special trains 
of sleeping and dining cars will be em- 
ployed. Particulars about this tour are 
given in a book which may be fhad free of 
Raymond and Whitcomb, 296 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
asei by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 

ain cureswind colic,and is the best remedy for 

arrhea. 25c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the work. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
WINSI Ow’s SOOTHING SYRUP.” 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 284 Boylston St. — 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 

TRADE MARK. 


|) 











st A. Shuman & Co. carry a full and com- 
pete line in these goods, among their 
any speciaities. Their livery coats are 
thoroughly made, perfect fitting, and 
f color. On their counters may be 
found all varieties of styles, in blue, black, 
crown, drab, green, and dahlia, and at 
prices ranging from $25. to #45. 





A Summer Home. 


_ At this season of the year, brigkt boys, 
1nd their parents, are looking round fora 
peasant summer home. We are fortun- 
nately able to refer such persons to a fam- 
ily home, on high land not far from Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, and shall be very 
B’ad to answer any inquiries at this office. 





6.0.7 Warskies 


| Cuaranteed PURE. 
| Uniform in QUALITY. 
| 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
@ trace of Fuse! Oil. 


b . Al In Sealed 
| iS iman lli ie 
sts, ’ » 

chants and Hotole.- a 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature———— 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
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STANDARD CLOTHING CO,, 


395 WASHINGTON ST. 














QUAINT. 


CURIOUS. 


JAPANESE RUGS 


Exclusive and Beautifull Designs, 
Superior Make and Finish. Great 
variety of shades and sizes. 
Special line of MATTINGS from 
China and \Japan, of choicest de- 
signs and quality. 

CARPETS and RUGS, selected to 


give the best TASTE, STYLE and 
QUALITY. 


Call or address 


FRANKLIN CROSBY, 


(Late Childs, Crosby & Lane), 


944 Washington Street, 


Opp. Adams House, Boston. 





MISS 0. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
.BOSTON. 





4 REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








Telephone, Boston, 3342. 


A Society Drama in Alaska, 





The great medicine-man of the Taku 
tribe beached his long canoe—writes Miss 
Scidmore in Harper’s Weekly—and strolled 
up town in gayly striped blanket, with 
sacred unkempt locks falling below his 
shoulders. His two pretty young wives 
walked with him, twins in looks and twins 
in their yellow headkerchiefs, and dark 
blue blankets patterned and bordered with 
dozens and grosses of small white buttons. 
His old wife hobbled behind them, a with- 
ered little woman of eighty years, gray- 
haired, nearly blind, but wearing the soft 
and gentle expression of old age on her 
poor, patient face. 

A few bours later I found her sitting 
statuesque at the back of the trader’s store 
while her liege was spending many dollars 
over the trinket counter with the younger 
wives. This unspeakable Turk had come 
to confer with the Indian policeman at 
Juneau, his rival for the hand of the Eagle 
Princess, the reigning beauty of the Taku 
tribe. The aged wife had interrupted the 
conference by attacking the Eagle beauty 
with a knife, and the match was off. But 
the two women sat in tableau not ten feet 
apart, the old woman leaning on a bent 
staffin an attitude of desperate calm and 
tragic repose, the face placid, patient, 
inscrutable, and the Eagle beauty sat un- 
disturbed near this slumbering old volcano. 
The damask bloom in her pale yellow 
cheek, her fine straight nose and splendid 
eyes, were no less remarkable than her 
self-possession, her dignity and repose of 
manner, that she had not lost even during 
the incident of the morning. 


The Baby and The Savage. 


In the bone caves of the south of France 
have been found figures of reindeer, mam- 
moths and men, scratched on horn or 
ivory and evidently executed by artists 
contemporary with the Elephas_ primi- 
genius. The men are represented with 
short, peut legs, and seem to stand or walk 
in a stooping manner, with the body bowed 
slightly forward from the hips. 

Now pass your hand, says Blackwood’s 
Magazine, down the back of any infant of 
under ten months old and feel the spine at 
the loinfor lumbar region, where in the 
adult modern man the back is hollow or 
concave. You will observe that in the 
babe it is convex like that of a quadruped, 
(a ten-month’s-old baby is practically a 
quadruped;) and though the child can per- 
haps get on its legs with the support of a 
chair, it does not straighten, its thighs and 
stand upright, but is bent forward in the 
same posture of the cave-dweller whose 
portrait has come down to us from the 
age just succeeding the last glacial epoch. 
If the support ,is removed, the child falls 
forward and again becomes a psendo- 
quadruped. 


Goods from the Orient. 


The Oriental Rug and Carpet house of 
Ateshian & Company, at 172 Tremont 
Street, are continuing their annual mark- 
down sale in articipation of Mr. Ateshian’s 
early departure for the eastern countries 
for the replenishment of his now popular 
lines of floor coverings, etc. These east- 
ern-made goods, from their firmness of 
texture as well as their originalitv of 
design, are fast coming in favor with an 
increasirg pumber of our residents, from 
their marked contrast to domestic goods. 
They lend an attractiveness to an apart- 
ment it is difficult to gain with home pro- 
ductions, and from the manner of their 
coustruction they have an _ exceptional 
durability. During this special sale, a 
large number of carpets and rugs will be 
closed out at one-half their former prices, 
an opportunity wlache our readers should 
avail themselves of particularly at this sea- 
son, when so many are collecting material 
for the furnishing or embellishment of 
country residences or resorts. 


$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
drep Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
3@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





The Alfond prize offered by the Virginia 
Military Institute for the best essay on 
Thomas Jefferson was won by Archibald 
Stuart, a nephew of the Confederate cavalry 





Room 75. 


leader, Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. 
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CROCUSES. 
BY GEORGE COTTERELL, 
Yellow and purple and waite, 
Snow-white and lac and gold, 
Crocuses, my crocuses, 
Peering up from the mold; 
These like fingers of flame, 
Theee in a raiment of snow, 
And these of the dusky hue of thoughts 
Cherished from long ago. 


List year, last month, last week, 
My patch of garden was bare, 
No glimmer of green or gleam of gold 
Or sign of life was there; 
It was Only this morning early 
That Spring came by this way, 
And the gifts she leaves for a token 
Were only mine to-day. 


She delayed and delaye:! her coming, 
For March was flerce and strong, 

The bitter wind of his fury 
Kept Winter here too long; 

But at last this golden morning 
Stirred every patient wing, 

And down the shaft of a sunbeam 
Gilded the gentle Spring. 


flark, bow the sparrows twitter, 
For joy of the warmer sun! 
They began their mating a month ago, 
And their nesting will soon be done; 
But the thrush has a gladder welcome, 
Which he'll sing in the mellow eves, 
I have heard him trying it over 
In the trees forlorn of leaves. 


Forlorn? Not now, nor ever, 
Since Spring is here again, 
And crocuses, my crocuses, 
Herald ber happy reign; 
Yellow and white and purple, 
Snow-white, blue-veined, and gold, 
The signs of a new possession 
That is old as the world is old 


New life, new love, new leafage, 
Forever old and young, 
In all the flowers that open, 
In all the songs that are sung; 
And hers is the beautiful mission 
To blossom and bloom and sing, 
My crocus bringer, my passion, 
The Maid of the Months, the Spring. 


| Spectator. 


A VISIT TO THE OLD SERAGLIO, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


[Pierre Loti, in Harper's Weekly. | 


A little before eight o'clock a carriage 
takes me back to Stamboul in the company 
of an alde-de-camp of bis Majesty, and in 
a solemn-looking deserted quarter with 
the grass growing between the stones, 
our coachman draws up in front of a for- 
midable enceinte, reminding one of a 
mediwval fortress. 

These walls encluse an absolutely unique 
little corner of the earth, the turthest point 
of eastern Europe, a promontory jutting 
out towards the neighboring continent of 
Asia, and which, moreoyer, was for many 
centuries the residence of the Caliphs, in 
which they were surrounded by incompara- 
ble splendor and luxury. With the holy 
suburb of Eyoob, it embodies all that is 


most lovely, most exquisite, in Constanti- | 
In a word, it is the Old Seraglio— | 


nople. 
a name which calls up a whole world 
dreams and visions. 

A little gate is opened for us in the outer 
walls, and as soon as we passed the enceinte 
a sudden revelation of beauty bursts upon 
us; the dead past lives again, and wraps 
us about with its shroud. 

Crossing the first courts, we leave on the 
right impenetrably closed gardens, from 
which emerge, amongst groves of cypress, 
ancient kiosks with closed windows, the 
residences of imperial widows, of aged 


of 


princesses, who are to end their days in a | 


secluded retreat on one of the most beauti- 
ful sites in the whole world. 
It is one blaze of sunshine here, every- 


thing is gleaming in the Orient light; we) 


are now at the end of the walled-in space, 


we are now at the extreme point of the Old | 


Seraglio, and also of Europe. This ad- 
vanced guard of the West is a very lofty, 
very white, very solitary promenade, over- 
looking the blue distances of the sea and 
of Asia. The bright morning sunshine 
floods the widespreading scene, in which 
towns, islets, and mountains stand out in 
tender tones above the motionless sheet of 
water known as the Sea of Marmora. 

All round about us are ancient white 
buildings, which contain all the rarest, 
the most valuable treasures of Turkey—first 
the kiosk, clesed even to the faithful, in 
which the mautle of ihe Prophet is pre- 
served in a case studded with precious 
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| strictest etiquette, into which we are ad- | brocades, embroidered with mysterious de- 


| mitted, and where we are allowed to sit 
down. White marble steps lead up to the 
apartments on the ground-floor, which 
seem to have been finished about the middle 
of last century in the then prevalent Euro- 
pean taste. 
style. but modified by an indescribable 
something of oriental quaintness, which 
gives them acharm all their own; 


‘colors all further toned down by age. 
| Plenty of space, plenty of air, plenty of 
light—a symmetrical tranquility every- 
where, giving one a sense of abandonment 
and immobility. 

And from this sumptuous solitude, 
\seated on sofas of a delicate faded rose- 
color, at the wide open windows, we have 
| spread out before us from this, the last 
|promontory of Europe, the view which 
| delighted the Sultans of yore. On the left, 
far down beneath our feet, is spread out 
the Bosporus, dotted with ships and 
kaiks, whilst from its shores rise the new 
| imperial palaces of Dolma-Batché and 
| Tcheragan, with a whole series of stately- 
| toting older buildings and mosques, 
| 


their inverted images forming a gleaming | 
Opposite | 


jine in the waters below them. 
|lhes Asia, still blue with the mists of early 
morning; there is Scutari, with its domes 


and minasets, its vast cemetery, its gloomy | 


cypress forests. 
|wide-stretching distances of the 
| Marmora, on which we can make out 
| steamboats going to and fro, dimly out 
| lined on the diaphanous biue—gray objects 
with trails of white smoke. 

Truly well chosen is the site of this 
stronghold, built as it is on two great con- 
tinents of the world, and dominating Tur- 
key, lying at its fret. And how great is 
the peace, bow grat the melancholy 
splendor of its complete isolation, far 
away fromthe turmoil of modaern life, in 
the absolute silk nce of abandonment be- 
neath the clear, yet, in a sense, the dreary 
sunshine! 

When the guardian of the 
old man 


On the right are the 


Sea of 


treasures, an 
with a white beard, prepared to 
open the iron gate with its great keys, 
twenty sworn in suboidinates, ten on the 
right and ten on the left, formed, in ac- 
cordauce with invariable etiquette, two 
hedges, with a lane between, guarding the 
approach. 

We passed between the double file, and 
entered the rooms which were rather dark, 
followed by the ten keepers. 

No cave of Ali Baba ever contained such 
riches! For eight centuries matchless pre- 
cious stones aud priceless marvels of art 
have been hoarded up here. When our 
eyes, still dazzled with the outside sun- 
shine, became accustomed to the obscurity, 
the diamonds began to scintillate on every 
side. A profusion of objects of unknown 
age and of inestimable value are classed 
according to species in different stories. 
Here are weapons of every period, from 
that of Yenghis Khanto that of Moham- 
med, weapons of silver and weapons of 
gold, loaded with precious stones; col- 
lections of golden chests of every size and 
every style, some covered with rubies, 
others with diamonds or sapphires, some 
actually cut out of a single great emeraid 
| resembling an ostrich’s egg ; coffee services, 
flagons, and ewers of antique forms of ex- 
quisite beauty. 
harness, saddle-cloths embroidered with 
silver and gold, and bordered with flowers 
in precious stones; great chairs of state 
made to sitcross-legged on, some one blaze 
of 
a pinkish hue, 
| covered with emeralds, and shining with a 
green light like the ripples of sea-water. 

In the last room, behind glass, a motion- 








row shoulder to shoulder. They all wear 
the lofty pear-shaped turban, which has 
been out of use for more than a century, 
and is now only seen on the catafalques 
of great defunct dignitaries, in the half- 
jlight of funeral kiosks or turbehs, or 
| carved on tombs; in fact, this form of 
jturban is always associated in my mind 


| with death. 
| 





century, whenever a Sultan died, a pup- 
pet dressed in the monarch’s robes of state 
was brought to the Treasury, wearing 
| wonderful weapons in its sash, and on its 
j}head a grand turban with a magnificent 
| aigrette of jewels. And here this puppet 
| was to remain forever covered with wealth 
jlost for all eternity to mankind. The 
twenty-eight Sultans who succeeded each 


; other between the taking of Constanti- | 


}nople and the end of the eighteenth 
| century has each his dummy here, standing 
/erect in court costume; slowly the solemn, 


They are in the Louis XV. | 


white | 
|and gold wainscots, old-fashioned cerise or | 
hiac brocades, with white flowers, the light | 


Fairylike tissues, saddles, | 


rubies and pearls, giving the whole | 
others again completely | 


less and terrible-looking company awaits | 
us ; twenty-eight puppets of the size of life, | 
standing erect in military style in a long} 


Until the beginning of this ' 





signs, in colors dulled by age; priceless 
daggers, the hilts made of a single precious 
stone, are rusting in spite of all care in the 
silk sashes, and it seems as if the lustre of 
the great diamonds of the aigrettes in the 
turbans was dimmed with age; for they 
gleam with a yellow and exhausted kind of 
light. , 

And this extraordinary luxury, sprinkled 


to contemplate. 
these figures in their lofty turbans, the 
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** Improvement the Order of the Age 


The Smith Premier Typewrite 


\LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 


with the dust of ages, is most melancholy | 
Of fabulous magnificence, | 


;objcct of the covetousness of so many, 


| human creatures, guarded so zealously be} 
| hind double iron doors, alike useless and 
dangerous, see seasous, years, reigns, and 


centuries pass by, revolutions accomplished, | 
jin the same immobility, the same silence; | 
| scarcely lighted even in the daytime behind | 


|the ancient grated windows, and in total 
obscurity as soon as the sun sets. Each 
one bears his name, now but an empty 


|sound, but once illustrious and terrible. | 
Murad the Conqueror, Soliman the Magnifi- | 
i 


cent, Mohammed, and Mahmud. 


I think 


| these figures gave me a more awful sense | 


| of the fragility and nothinguess of human 
life than anything I ever saw. 


Robert Browning’s Courtship. 


| first introduced Robert Browning 
| Orr, and retold by Anne Thackeray Ritch- 
lie in Harper’s Magazine, is most romantic. 

‘The poet was about thirty-two years of 
age at this time, in the fulness of bis 
powers. She was supposed to be a con- 
firmed invalid, confined to her own room 
and to her couch, seeing no one, living her 
own spiritual life, but looking for none 
other, when Mr. Kenyon first brought Mr. 
Browning to her father’s house. Miss 
Barrett’s reputation was well established 
by this time. ‘Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship’ was already published, in which the 
author had written of Browning a‘nong 
other poets as of ‘some pomegranate, 
which, if cut deep down the middle, shows 
a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined 
humanvity;’ and one can well betieve that 
this present meeting must have becn buta 
phase in an old and long-existing sympa- 
|thy between kindred spirits. Very soon 
|afterwards the poets became engaged, and 
|they were married in the autumn of the 
| year 1846, 

Who does not know the story of this 
marriage of true souls? Has not Mrs. 
Browning herseif spoken of it in words in- 
delible and never to be quoted without sym- 





of manly feeling than which this life con- 
tains nothing deeper or more true. 
The sonnets from the Portuguese were 


after they were man and wife. They were 
sunnets such as no Portuguese ever wrote 
before or ever will write again. Thereisa 
| quality in them which is beyond words, 
that echo which belongs to the highest 
|human expression of feeling. But such a 
ilove to sucha woman comes with its owm 
testament. 





As we all know, it was Mr. Kenyon who | 
to his | 
| future wife; and the story, as told by Mrs. 


pathy by all women? while he from his} 
own fireside has struck chord after chord | 





We do not know why 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil is so useful in those simple 
but varied conditions which 
you know as “having a 
cough.” We cannot explain 
it: we only know the fact 
from experience, 

It may be due to the com- 
bination of tonic effects of 
cod-liver oil and the hypo- 
| phosphites ; it may be partly 
due to the glycerine. There 
are many effects in medical 
practice the causes of which 
appear to be plain, but how 
those causes produce those 


effects we do not know at all. 
| Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


| 
} 
| 
j 
| 


| 


New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
45 








Send for Catalogue 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to st 
for a time and then have them returnagain. I! 
radical cure. I have made the« 

LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life 
warrant my remedy to cure 
others have failed is no reason for not now rece 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free | 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 0 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


1@ worst cases 


~ ENGRAVING 


AND 


PRINTING. 


|INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY 


| PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN fu 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


(Solicitors of} 


American and Foreign Patetts 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


NO. 68 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Personal attention given to all applications 
Fee for services may be contingent on allowance 
if desired. 





written by Elizabeth Barrett to Mr. Brown- | 
ing before her marriage, although she never | 
even showed them to him till some years | 





NL 


gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
promptly attended to. 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


We buy the land and build the 





stones; then the kiosk of Bagdad, lined | richly dressed party has increased in num- | STEAM CARPET BEATING. 


with Persian porcelains, now of priceless | bers, the new funeral figures arriving one | 
en in which the branches of the red by one to take their places in the long line MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 
owers represented were made of coral] | of ancient Sultans who bave waited for | 
liquified and i : i the | Ttalian Awnings recovered or made to order. 
q used as a paint by a process | them for hundreds of years, sure of their | porniture repaired and recovered. Shade and 
Drapery Work. 


building for you. 


We have the most perfect plan of han: 
estate by cowperation. Call andeveryi™Be 
be explained to you, or send for pro*! 


now lost; then the imperial Treasury, also |coming sooner or later. They touch Every month's rent you pay goes towar'!: 


of gleaming whiteness, with grated win- | shoulders now, all these phantoms of those , rt tal required 

hoa ee of a prison, the iron gates | who reigned at wide intervals of each other, ar 5 addins staan : S 

of which will presently be opened to allow j brought together by death in the same, 

me to enter. : | dreary non-existence. | J. B. BRYANT : otamnen, 200 ASSOCIATE 
And lastly, an inhabited palace, ruled by| Their long robes are made of wonderful | 7! TremontSt. | pi andand Concord Sq. | Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Room 65, 5o* 


UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAKER, 
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Was it Second-Sight? 
the many curious instances of 
second-sight, says Harper's 
veckly, may be placed the following inci- 
t of that saddest tragedy of modern 
the death of Custer and his gallant 


Among 


ng 


wers 


[ love existing between Captain 
snk and his blue-eyed, golden-haired boy, 
Buster,’ the pet and darling of the 


ison, was something to be re- 
vere Wherever the tall soldierly 
ofthe young father was to be seen, 
eas OD y, that of the child was sure 
side, sometimes riding on his 

) sometimes clinging to 
ways lifting to his, eyes full of 

and content. 

ireaded day came that was to 
those fearless men from the 
children who so loved them, 
id hardly be torn from his 
my husband told me that long 
child’s shriek of utter misery, 
ke in its intensity, rang in his ears. 
days after the command had 
icross the low purple hills, out of 
eyes, Buster drooped 
was a child, and the 
came back to his eyes, 
rang out as happily 
upon his young 


Ww rari 


of loving 

i; but he 

lish gayety 

sugh, which 

almost jarring 
r’s ear. 

warm June day at Fort Lincoln Mrs. 

-at sewing in her tiny parlor, her 

ng about the floor at her feet, 

atted withtwo or three more 

wives, perbaps of the beloved ones 

far off across the plains and their possible 

Suddenly Buster rushed in through 

or, eyes sparkling, hair flying. 

he shouted, *‘my papa’s s’oot- 
' I heard him!” 

Did you, darling?” bis young mother 

ying to kiss tke little flusned, 

‘‘How very nice! I wish he 

iid come home and s’oot it. Don’t 


AOR 
i creep 


Ww s c 


Ma _” 
s voiver 


l ing Injuns,” the child went on; 
1 s’vot ‘em all, and zen he'll tome 


sure [hope he will,” sighed Mrs. 
Rup out and play, Buster, and 
t sun 
rdoes talk about his father!” 
arked. ‘I often meet him 
with some one, and, child 
ficer, you can always 
my papa’ if you listen to 


an s I yr ¢ 


k wandered on, always ina 
nor key, for there had been quite an in- 
f time since the last letters, and 
unacknowkdged anxiety 
igh a felt unbounded faith in the 
I the gallant Seventh. 
Presently und ofa child’s bitter 
crying brought them all to their feet, and 
Buster ran into his mother’s arms at the 
sobbing wildly: 
he sobbed, ‘‘the Injuns has 
He’s dot no more s’oots in 
he’s s’ooted it all. Oh, I want 
my papa, and the bad Injuns has dot him!” 
Mrs. Blank knelt down on the floor be- 


* &iWavs 


the s 


y papa 


side her boy, drawing him close to her 
heart “Hush, Buster,” she said, very 
gently, but firmly, **you must not be such a 
silly little boy; the Injuns can't get your 
papa General Custer is there; he will 
take care of papa, and all the men. Do 
you ak F Troop would let the Injuns get 
papas see, 


you are making us all feel very 
and papa would say you were not his 
lad. Now stop crying and go 


tue 


and play; you could not hear papa’s ‘volver 
far away.” 

OB i the child exclaimed, earnestly 

( hear my papa’s 'volver and [ know 

ssooted it all!” But army discipline 


prevailed, and the boy choked back his sobs, 
iug in his mother’s arms and resting 
t strangely quiet, for the rest of the 
‘ong summer day. 
; That evening, when the children were 
both sleeping, and the daily bulletin to her 
‘vsenl Busband had been written, Mrs. 
‘sat for some moments ‘in silent 
‘sought, then drawing a sheet of paper to 
wrote down the date, June 26th, and 
/ out to her only brother the aching 
of L heart and the senseless anxiety 
—— by the child’s foolish words, the 
memory of which still stirred him in his 
sleep, for he sobbed snd tossed all night. 

“ the 6th of July, when the whole army 
sed and cried out in agony at the news 


at hedA «a e 
ad show me tous, we, to whom Mr. B. 


ther 
Lucre 


Blank 


er 


() 


many wounds, and 


sped in his stiffened hand. And far 


‘Way, in his quiet home, his baby boy had 


seemed to know it. 


eens 





of 1892 is hereby amended by insertin 
secs. 98 and 99 the following new section, to be 
numbered 99, and sections now numbered 99 to 103 
inclusive, with said amendment, to be renumbered 
100 to 104, respectively : 





Shown his sister’s letter, knew that on | 
© 40th of June, Captain Blank had dearly | 

‘his life, and had been found pierced | 
his empty revolver 





EXCHANGE 


That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No.9, | 


all and see it at 594 Washington St. 





THE COTTON PICKER, 


There are pyoverbs that are true and 
there are those that are false. For in- 
stance, there is no truth in the old say- 
ing thatif you look after the pennies, 
the dollars will look after themselves. 
Dollars will not look atter themselves; 
and if youdon’t look after them you 
will soon have no dollars, It is well and 
good to save the pennies, but it is much 
better to look after the dollars and to put 
them tv good use. An idle dollar is lit- 
tle better than none atall. As soon as 
a man gets adollar he should set it to 
work for him, There are millions of 
dollars in this community lying virtually 
idle, Probably they are in the bank, 
where they are earning 2} per cent a 
year. If their owners weie dlertied dis- 
criminating men, these dollars could be 
made to earn many times this amount. 
The judicious investment of a thousand 
dollars has made many a man indepen- 
dent for life. 

Now, here are a few facts that ought 
to interest those Who have money that 
is idle. Everybody wears cotton the 
world over. It forms four-fifths of the 
clothing of mankind. From the begin- 
ning of thiscountry cotton raising has 
been the great industry of the South. 
Tue size and value of the crop have 
reached an enormous figure. Last year 
9,000,000 bales were raised, the aggre- 
gate value of which was about $350,v00, - 
000, and yet so low has the price of this 
staple fallen that there is, in most in- 
stances, no profit at all to the planter. 


Inventors have long puzzled their 
brains to devise some machine that 
would pick the cotton crop, and thus 


save the enormous expense of the slow 
system of hand picking. 

At last Mr. Angus Campbell has solved 
the problem; and his Cotton Picker, 
which many Bostonians have examined 
at the rooms of the Cotton Picker Co., 31 
Milk st., has proved itself by many thor- 
ough tests in the field able todo the work 
of 25 men. It is estimated by those 
thoroughly familiar with the work that 
the picking of the cotton crop, which 
last year cost $110,000,000, can, by this 
machine, be done for about $20,000,000, 
Evidently the shares in a machine of 
this surt, saving such enormot an- 
nual sums, offer an opportunity for in- 
vestment that is absolutely sure, and 
bound to be most remunerative. In 
order to expedite the manufacturing 
of these machines the company wishes 


to realize some ready money. To do 
this itis offering, at its office, 31 Milk 
st., a limited number of shares, par 
value $10. There 1s every reason to 
believe that these shares will one 
day—and that not far in the future 
—be worth a hundred times this 
sum. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
utanding have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who wi'’ end metheir Express and P. O. address, 
T. A. Slecam, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 





ORDINANCE OF 1892.—-CHAPTER 3. 
(SECOND SERIES). 
CONCERNING 
The Use of Bituminous Coal. 


In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and 


Ninety-Two. 





AN ORDINANCE TO AMEND CHAPTER 
FORTY THREE OF THE REVISED 
ORDINANCES OF 1892. 





Be it ordained by the City Council of Boston, as 


follows: 
SECTION 1. Chap. 43 of the Revised Ordinances 
between 


“Sec. 99. No person shall use bituminous coal 


for the parpcee of generating steam in boilers in 
any duilc 

is burned is provided with some effectual device 
for consuming its own smoke.” 


jing unless the furnace in which said coal 


In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, May 2, 1892. 
Passed. Sent down for concurrence. — 
JOHN H. LEE, Chairman- 





In COMMON COUNCIL, May 5, 1£92. 
Concurred. _ 
DAVID F. BARRY, President. 





Approved, May 7, 1892. 
ed JouN H. LEE, Acting Mayor. 





Atrcue copy. Attest 


JOHN M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put ia PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilful andjthorough manicure of 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT [STREET, 
Room,73. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH ‘ 


| 
| Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, | 
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Should Have It in The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


JOHNSON’S 


MINING, Anodyne Liniment. 
MANUFACTURING. Unie aNY OTHRp 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use, 
ORICINATED 
In 1810 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING 
Generation After Generation 
Have Used It. 


a ng au ma a 
OUT REAL 


COM PANY. | Have Survived for L.ghty Years?! 
In use over 40 VEARS in one family. 


] 
| Dr. I. 8. Jounson & Co.—It is sixty years since I first 
| learned of your JOHNSON’s ANODY NE LINIMENT; for more 
| than forty years | have used it in my family. I regard 
it as one of the best and safest family remedies that can 
} be found, used internal or external, in all cases. O, H, 
| INGALLS, Deacon 2d Baptist Church, Bangor, Me. 
} Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or limb, like 
| magic. Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Cholera 
| 


ANT 


1 Beacon Street, 


Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lame Back, 
Stiff Joints and Strains, Illustrated Rook free. Pricc 


S% cts. Six $2.00. 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS, 


aA large ine of Library and Standing Desks 
fice ana Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and‘quality. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Will offer, for a short 


time only, a_ limited 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


_ 33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


amount of its Treasury 
Stock, 


$1.0 


PER SHARE. 


$5.0 


PAR VALUE. 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6.45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


Albany. 
Q'9() A.M: EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
11 3 AM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' 


pne"t. Parlor car to Troy. 

3 00 P.M AILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis via Biohigen Central and Wabash Rys. 

7 00 P.M. XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
‘ Buffalo. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
‘ treal. 


A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
Cars to Montreal. 
P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 


‘ Vt. 

7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' to Montreal. 

* Dally. 

Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 





Rutland, 





PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE —____ 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PusT OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 








This Stock participates in the 


profits accruing from the Sale of MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,015.826.05 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga~ | “4 BULITIES.........-0.-++- 19,882,085,22 
; $2,185,841.73 


nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone ’ 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
| policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
| Insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 


of Street Railways, | application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


A HAND 


Quarries, Stumpage of Timber, 


Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 


Franchises 


and other profits coming from all | 
| 








the other resources of the Com=- 





| pany. 
| 


— $500,000 


LEND 
| FOR APRIL. 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Present Status of the Indians, Miss Mary E. Dewey 
Exodus of the Utes.......--+++ -Rey. H. F. Bond 
Klmira Reformatory.....+. sseseceeees ecccvecoooecce 
ir. Letchworth’s Memorlal.........sssss00++ babes: 


Notes from New York........ A. Blair Thaw, M.D. 
| ort O O ts Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Ala., R. C. Bedford 
ALREADY SOLD. 


For sale by all| newsmen. 
tion, $2.00. 


J. STILMA\X SMITH & CO., 
# Iamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Annu.l subscrip- 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U-S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 





Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 
the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this ointment contains no mineral o1 vegetable poison, it can be used on the 
most Delicate Skin. If you have Eczema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 
ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 


for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. If Suffering from 


Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you. TRY IT, and 
be convinced. 
If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


ALL THE WEEK. 


WE WISH IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD THAT WE MAKE NO “‘ONE 
DAY’S SALE,” OR OFFER GOODS FOR MONDAYS ONLY. 


It has been customary for us, being large advertisers in the Sunday papers, to 


particularize certain items of unusual value as for Monday. We thus emphasize the 
day when the sale begins in order that those desiring first selection may be enabled to 
make early purchases. 

It also happens sometimes that clearance lots on which an unusually low price is 


placed do not last out the week. 


For this reason we emphasize Monday. But we 


never make special prices or offer special lots for one day only. All lots that go on sale 


Monday are 


KEPT ON SALE UNTIL THE ENTIRE LOT IS EXHAUSTED; WE NEVER 
WITHDRAW THEM FROM SALE OR ADVANCE THE PRICE. 


Once marked down, the public have the advantage until the entire stock is sold. 


We ask our customers to bear this in mind in the future: That, while our 
announcements appear largely in the Sunday papers, our attractions are for aach 


day in the week, or until sold out. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let. 


iiiiivi fa) 
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ag AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER. ¢¢ 





Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


CARPETS. 





MAY as y 





SPECIAL SALE OF 


300 PIECES 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS | 


At 971-2 Cts. Per Yard. 





| 





OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 


RAYMOND'’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. | 
Partics will leave Boston July 9 and 23 for 
Two Grand Exdursions of Fifty Days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the picturesque 
Canadian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Banfl Hot Springs, the grand scenery 
of the Selkirks, and Vancouver; the homeward 


route, after the Alaska Voyage of Twelve Days, 
via Tacoma, Portland, etc., and the Northern 
Paeific Kailroad, with a Week in the 


Yellowstone National Park. 
Magnificent Special Trains of Palace Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, with every first class appoint. | 
ment, are to be used in crossing the continent 
the Alaska trip will be on the favorite steamer 
Queen.” 
Special Trip to Alaska, 48 Days, May 23 
Tours to Colorado and the Vellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 2%; to the Yellow 
stone Park and return, and to the Yellowstone 
Park and the Pacific Coast, September 5 
Sixty-five Summer Tours of One to Four 
Weeks to the Principal Resorts of New England, 
the Middle States and Canada 


Send for descriptive book, mentioniag the par 
ticular tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 

206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and 
he knows not 
educate him. 


knows not that 
is stupid—Experience may 


2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

3—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 


is wise—Follow him. 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH 
REACHED FROM ST. PAUL 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still 
of men of moderate means. 


OF 
DAKOT¢, 
AND MIN. 
NORTHERN 


within reach 


2—W here renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 


free. Addresss 


F. Il. WHITNEY, 


St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & C0. 


597, 599 and 601 Washington St., 


BOSTOoY 


NEW MUSIC. 


“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Soprano, 


31 claseical songs, carefully selected, represe: 
ing some of the foremost European composers 


“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Tenor. 


30 classical songs « ompiled in one vo 


* 


lection which few buyers could equal. 


“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Alto 


38 carefully seclected songs from the best forelg 
and American composers, iaciuding mar 


a} 


triumphs. 
“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Baritone 
or Bass. 
24 bongs, not too difficult, yet high clas 


g 
singer will recognize the advantage of hav 
a ccllection in one book. 

Any of the above series by mail, p 


heavy paper, $1; boards, $1.25; cloth g 





t #2 


EMERSON’S 


NEW MALE QUARTETTES 


Just issue, a collection of Quartettes, 
selected and arranged by L. O. EMERSON 
pieces are not difficult, the tenors are not t 
and the collection is especially valuab\ 
male quartette. 

128 pages, 35 quartettes. Price in 
cents, postpaid, or $6.75 a dozen not prepaid. 


a 





to ev 


broards, 75 


paper, 60 cents postpaid; $5.40 per dozen, t 
postpaid. Sent on receipt of price, 
— THE — 
Allthe new Harvard Songs of the 


years, with some old favorites. % p 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, ?! 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, ¥. Y 


pee SNOW, CHURCH & C0, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


74 





Prosecute and defend suits in any Cou 
Uuited States; investigate claims any 








A, C. HARVEY, 





144 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


special agent, if required; recover pr 
| find heirs. Collections a specialty. ‘ 
| dence solicited. Special terms to subset 








Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Show Stor 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., "=! 


CS. 


to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor- Kingston and Bea’ 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., perez eee 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charlestowt 
Disttict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 


inor 


Sts 





dence 


near Prov! 





